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EIGHTEENTH 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


HE past year has been marked by quiet development in 
many departments of our work. We record with satis- 
faction the increasing prestige of the Society and the larger 
use which has been made by students and others of our Library 
and Museum. We would welcome a still wider interest in our 
treasures, especially on the part of the officials in our congrega- 
tions. One congregation (whose example might well be followed 
by others) obtained the loan from the Society, under due safe- 


guards, of several pieces of our priceless historic plate to add a 


fresh solemnity and symbolism to their New Year’s Communion 


Service. 


A number of interesting and valuable acquisitions have been 
teported by the Curator, whose unflagging enthusiasm and 
patient research are so deeply appreciated by the Council. 

The Society placed at the disposal of the Protestant Exhibition 
at Central Hall, Westminster, a large and varied collection which 
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proved to be amongst the most attractive and instructive displays 
in the whole Exhibition. It is lamentable that there should still 
remain in private hands, unappreciated and uncared for, old 
Communion plate, congregational documents and records, and 
other historical matter which should be under the official guardian- 
ship of the Society, acting for the Church as a whole. The 
Curator would appreciate any assistance in this direction. 


The Society’s Eighth Annual Lecture, delivered by Professor 
Powicke, of Oriel College, Oxford, was a masterly piece of work, 
and we anticipate with particular pleasure the visit of the Rev. Dr. 
D’Aubigné, of Paris, who has kindly undertaken to deliver the 
Society’s Ninth Annual Lecture in October next. 


The unceasing labours of the Society in securing, preserving 
and making available the Church’s historical treasures involve 
an expenditure which is a heavy burden. The Council is grateful 
for the General Assembly’s renewed grant of £50, but this is less 


than one-third of the well economised expense incurred annually 


and has to be supplemented by generous subscriptions and 
donations. 


We would ask every loyal member of the Church to bear in 
mind the claims of the Historical Society. 





FRANCIS R 
1579 - 1659 


From the painting in Eton College. 


Reproduced by kind permission of the Provost, 


the Rev. C. A. Alington, D.D. 
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FRANCIS ROUS—1579-1659. 


By T. F. Kiniocn. 











I. 


Amongst those who came to England with William the Con- 
queror was Ralph le Rufus, from whom the family of Rous of 
Little Modbury in Devon claimed descent. In the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, a younger branch of this family settled in 
Cornwall, and about the year 1580 Anthony Rous (d. 1622), who 
had married an heiress, inherited the estate of Halton, St. 
Dominick, from his uncle, John. Anthony, who was knighted 
in 1603, was member for East Looe in the Parliament of 1584, 
and represented Cornwall in that which sat from 1604 to 1611. 
He was twice sheriff, once in 1588 and again in 1622. A keen 
Justice of the Peace, he spent the whole of his time that was not 
occupied with parliamentary business on his estate. He was 
famed for hospitality, and none were more welcome at his table 
than ministers of religion, some of whom came from as far afield 
as Scotland and the Netherlands to visit him. He was thrice 
married. By his first wife he had a family of five sons and two 
daughters. With his second wife, the widowed mother of John 
Pym, he lived for thirty years. A good mother to his children, 
she proved a true helpmeet to himself, for she was at once 
charitable and devout. Like her husband, she spent two hours 
each day alone with God ; like him she was a regular attendant 
at church. ‘“‘ It has been always part of my daily prayer,” said 
the good knight as he lay on his deathbed, “‘ that God would give 
me a faithful heart, a humble heart, a charitable heart, and a 
thankful heart.” 

To nothing did Sir Anthony devote more care than to the 
training of his children. He insisted that their tutors should be 
at once good scholars and devout Christians, and when his boys 
were old enough to go to college “‘ he spared no cost for their 
breeding in the most eminent places of the land, in the universities 
and Inns of Court, that they might like himself prove profitable 
to Church and Commonwealth.” Thereafter he sent them 
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abroad “to forraine countries alway making choice of such 
places for their travel, whence they might return home free from 
the tainture of irreligion and superstition.” 

Francis, the fourth son of Anthony Rous, was born at Dit- 
tisham in 1579. Along with two older brothers, he matriculated 
at Broadgates Hall (afterwards known as Pembroke College), 
Oxford in July, 1593. In 1619 there were between thirty and 
forty at Broadgates (7 M.A.’s, 10 B.A.’s and 16 Commoners) 
and it is unlikely that the numbers were greatly different when 
Rous entered. The Commoners were mostly well to do, and were 
chiefly drawn from the landed gentry of the West. One of their 
main interests was poetry. By one writer Broadgates was 
termed a “nest of singing birds,” by another “ the habitation 
of the Muses.” In 1596, when Charles Fitz-Geffrey, then a B.A. 
of Broadgates, published his poem, ‘‘ The Life and Death of 
Francis Drake,” each of his friends Richard and Francis Rous 
contributed prefatory verse. On January 3lst, 1596-7, Francis 
Rous was admitted to his B.A. degree, and in 1598 published his 
first (and last) poem, Thule or Vertue’s Historie, in imitation of 
Spenser. From Oxford he went to Leyden, where he took his 
degree on February 10th, 1598-9. 

The University of Leyden, founded in 1575 as a reward for 
heroic resistance offered to the Spaniards in 1574, was at this 
time one of the most distinguished schools in Europe. Indeed, 
so far as Theology was concerned, it had taken the place once 
occupied by Geneva. Arminius, it is true, did not become a 
professor at Leyden until 1603, and the five articles of the 
Arminian Creed were not published until 1610. But in 1589 
the High Calvinists of Amsterdam had asked Arminius to refute 
the modified Calvinism of Koornhert, and already the mutterings 
of the storm, which was to sweep over Holland from end to end, 
were to be heard. It is not unfair to assume that Rous, who 
hated Arminianism more than he hated anything else, was con- 
firmed in his Calvinism by his stay in Holland. Whether he met 
any of those Pietists who were afterwards termed “ Precisians” 
is hard to determine: for Teelinck (b. 1579), usually regarded 
as the founder of this school, was then only twenty. In any 
case Dutch Pietists owed far more to Rous than he to them, for 
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his later writings in their Latin dress were much read in Holland.* 
But even if he met with any Precisians in his student days, it 
is unlikely that he regarded them with favour, for then, as ever, 
joy was to him an integral part of true religion. Men “ must 


not act Religion in the vizard of ugly sourness, nor dogged 
austerity.” 


In 1601 Rous was called to the Bar, and in the following year, 
when Pym was admitted to the Middle Temple, Rous was his 
surety. Soon afterwards he left London and settled down at 
Landrake in Devonshire, where he gave himself up to the study 
of “ mystical divinity.” 

“T confess,” he writes in his preface to the ‘ Art of Happiness’ (1619), 
‘the outward shews of this world had so far transported me, that I was very 
unlikely to have made this kinde of matter the main business of my time, but 
I took ship to go to Tarsus, even to forrain Countries, and in mine own began 
to study of the Law, until a storm from heaven chased me away to the study 
of Eternity, wherein I have found so much comfort and assistance from above, 


that the encouragement thereof is to me in stead of a voice speaking in mine 
ear: ‘ This is the way: walk ye in it.’” 


“As every man hath received the gift so minister.” This is 
the motto of Rous’s Meditations (1616), and despite the sneers 
of Royalists at ‘‘ the old illiterate Jew of Eton,” there can be 
little doubt that Rous was a man of parts; that in his youth 
he hoped to win distinction, though whether he meant to employ 
his gifts in literature or scholarship, in law or politics, we cannot 
say. We do not know what “storm from heaven”’ it was that 
chased him away to the study of divinity, nor yet do we know 
how he maintained himself in Devonshire.** He married his 
wife Philippa (b. 1575; d. at Acton, 1657), and she bore him a 
son, Francis, who, after leaving Eton, went to Oxford in 1634. 
But of Rous from 1602, when he left London, to 1626, when he 
returns as M.P. for Truro, all that we really know is that he 
published certain books which, though less famous than those 
later works—of which it was said in his funeral sermon that they 
would prove a permanent memorial—yet brought him recognition. 


*Es wird sich zeigen dass sie auf den einflussreichsten Theologen der folgenden 
Generations sehr stark eingewirkt hat (Ritschl. G. d. Pietismus I, 128-130). 


**In 1621 he is one of the Clerks of the Pipe (Lans. MS., 253, art. 7). 
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II. 

To the devout of every school of thought the English Reforma- 
tion proved a bitter disappointment. The papal authority was 
broken, the gospel preached ; but there was little sign that men’s 
lives had greatly altered. The new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness, of which the early reformers dreamt, was yet to 
seek. Like many another, Rous felt the need for further re- 
formation, and in tract after tract appealed to his fellow country- 
men to amend their ways, reminding them that the national 
sins of drunkenness, blasphemy, luxury and impurity were still 
rampant. Like others of his time, he felt that the bad trade, 
bad harvests, plague, of which men complained, were the divine 
punishment of national sin, and urged that no change in govern- 
ment, no increase in military power, no improvements in sanitation 
would bring prosperity. One thing and one thing only was 
required—repentance, national repentance, best expressed in the 
taking of a solemn covenant, as Judah did in the time of Asa. 

Yet if the state of the country caused Rous anxiety, he was 
even more concerned at the state of the Church. Men knew the 
truth, but they refused to practise it. “‘ We over-value know- 
ledge,” he said, “at the expense of action.” Men quarrelled 
about theological trifles, insisted that their whims and fancies 
were of vital moment, whilst all the time they ignored the fact 
that the essentials of Christianity are known to all and that 
Christ's legacy to the Church is love. Essentially eirenical in 
spirit, Rous hated controversy, and claimed to be “ in love with 
love.” In his eyes each Christian had a more urgent duty than 
to quarrel with his neighbour: we have “ to fight like men for 
the killing of that old man which fighteth to kill us.” 

Then, too, no blessing could rest on the Church of England, 
so long as men continued to treat the ministry with contempt. 
Stipends were inadequate, presentations to livings carelessly 
made, and gentlemen would not allow their sons to be ordained. 
The parson was the butt of every wit, discipline was neglected, 
the power of the keys ignored. Even the clergy required 
amendment. Some angered the people by harsh speech, whilst 
others flattered them. Some sought to win applause through 
idle rhetoric or by studding their sermons with epigrams, those 
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“ fireworks of the brain.” Few remembered the two qualities, 
zeal and discretion, without which no ministry could be successful, 
for ‘‘ the business of religion is not to cross nature created, but 
nature corrupted.” 

Lack of religious zeal, says Rous, lies at the root of all our 
troubles : 


“‘ Never did the devil invent any Engine made of words more serviceable to 
him than one which of late he hath brought into fashion. For it is a sharp- 
pointed word, directed to run into the very eye of true Religion; it is a 
cannon mounted to batter the very Kingdom of Christ . . . . and this word 
is then shot off when a saint is called a Puritan.” 


Men are not zealous for religion simply because they do not know 
what religion really is. It is love, light, beauty, fortitude. 
The sons of God exult for joy : “‘ The one oil of the Spirit begetteth 
holiness and gladness.” Though “cloathed and vailed with 
dust” man is a spirit, and when this spirit, the Bride of Christ, 
holds fellowship with the Heavenly Bridegroom the highest 
happiness is reached. This is the sole end of contemplation : 
yet on earth contemplation is but a means to a further end— 
activity: its object is to unite in bonds of love all those who love 
the Lord, that they may work for the coming of God’s Kingdom 
upon earth. 

Before we deal with Rous as a man of action, it may be well 
to add a word concerning his later works. In 1641, he pub- 
lished,—it is said at Pym’s request,—a controversial work. 
Catholick Charity is a temperate statement of the Protestant case 
as against the Roman Catholic. His books, if not his speeches, 
lack that bitterness which even their warmest admirers deplore 
in Hall and Donne. Rous does not hesitate to condemn what 
he believes to be the grave errors in worship and in doctrine 
of the Roman Church, but he never forgets the debt he owes to 
men like Bernard and 4 Kempis. Even in the ‘“ Synagogue of 
Satan’ there are thousands who have not bowed the knee to 
Baal: ‘‘ for those that believe fundamentals by a supernatural 
faith, we do say that they (7.e., R.C.’s) may be saved by this 
faith.”’ 

To-day Rous’s books are little read; yet, in his lifetime and 
for a generation afterwards, they were studied both in England 
and in Holland. 

The Mystical Marriage (1635), The Heavenly Academy (1638) 
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and The Great Oracle are a Calvinistic version of St. Bernard’s 
sermons on the Song of Songs. The best picture of the relation 
of the individual soul to Christ is that of marriage. At the end 
of the Mystical Marriage there is a rapturous “ song of loves,” 
a passionate love-song addressed by the soul (the Spouse) to her 
divine Husband, Christ, and the closing sentence is a prayer for 
that perfect union between Lover and Beloved, which to Rous 
as to all mystics is but another name for Heaven. 

Rous then is at heart a mystic; he loves to “ contemplate.” 
His soul ‘‘ was like a star and dwelt apart.’”” Yet he was a true 
Calvinist, persuaded that he must prove his love through action, 
and as we follow his career in Parliament we feel that what was 
so nobly said of his great contemporary might have been said of 
him: ‘and yet thy heart the lowliest duties on herself did lay.” 


III. 

In the Parliament of 1626, Rous represented Truro; in the 
Parliament of 1628 he was returned for Tregony. Of his 
activities in 1626 there is no record. Even in 1628 he still plays 
a minor part*; though it is he who attacks Manwaring for 
proclaiming in two sermons that the King is above the law, who 
denounces popery, who hurls invectives against that Arminianism 
which he so profoundly hated, that ‘‘ error that makes the grace 
of God lackey after the will of man.” 

In the Short Parliament of 1640, when he represented Truro, 
he sat on a committee appointed to deal with “ divers abuses 
in ecclesiastical courts.” But it is not till the** Long Parliament 
(1640-1653) that Rous comes into his own. The intimate friend 
of Pym, he was from the first one of that inner ring that directed 
the course of events. Of all who sat in the Long Parliament 
none was a more faithful or industrious member than Francis 
Rous. 

In a short paper like the present, it is impossible to do more 
than indicate some of the matters on which he was engaged. 
On the innumerable committees, now large, now small, on which 
he sat, his position was at times a subordinate one, at times he 


*His name appears 1] times in the H.C.]. 
**His name appears 380 times in the H.C.]J. 
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was in the chair. He had to do with the licensing of printed 
books and papers, the abolition of stage plays, the defence of 
London and the prosecution of the war. At times he acted as 
Chairman of the Committee of Finance. He was one of those 
appointed to prepare the statement in which Parliament sought 
to justify its actions in the eyes of the world. He had much to 
do with Ireland, and he sat on every committee which dealt 
with all that concerned Devon and Cornwall alike in times of 
peace and in time of war. He played a leading part on the 
committees which dealt with university affairs, and was in 
evidence, both at Oxford and Cambridge, when members of the 
University were compelled to take an oath of allegiance to Par- 
liament and to accept the Directory instead of the Book of 
Common Prayer. Asa reward for all his labours he was appointed 
Provost of Eton (February 10th, 1643-4)—a position which brought 
him in £800 a year, together, if we may believe Walker, with a 
lease worth another £600 a year. 

Yet after all, in Rous’s eyes these were but minor matters, 
and the distinction he gained was sought and won in another 
field. His tact and urbanity made him an ideal messenger, 
and he was the Mercury of the Long Parliament. When con- 
ference was desired between Lords and Commons, Mr. Rous was 
appointed to “‘ manage the conference.” When Lords and 
Commons went to St. Margaret’s to observe the monthly fast, 
it was Rous who carried the invitation (or command) to the 
preachers selected for the day, and when the service was over 
thanked the ministers for their sermons, and asked them to 
publish them. When the canons of 1640 were proclaimed illegal, 
Rous led the attack. When Arminian bishops were impeached, 
Rous spoke for the Commons. When Laud himself was im- 
peached, Rous was on the committee which prepared the charges 
that were brought against him. When Laud’s victims sought 
redress, Rous was their champion. When Laud’s innovations 
were condemned, the evils of episcopacy exposed, the Prayer 
Book and the hierarchy abolished ; when idolatrous vestments 
were condemned, altars and organs destroyed ; when ordinances 
were published for punishing Sabbath desecration, adultery and 
similar vices, blasphemy, and “‘ popish delinquents,” it was found 
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that Francis Rous had a hand in preparing the bill and in framing 
the ordinance which followed it. 


Yet in none of these things was Rous more prominent than he 
was in connexion with the celebrated Assembly of Divines. He 
had much to do with the preparation of the bill for summoning 
the Assembly: still more with framing the ordinance which 
decreed that 121 divines, together with 30 lay assessors, should 
meet at Westminster to advise Parliament with regard to the 
establishment of a new form of Church government to supersede 
the episcopal form that had been abolished. How many of the 
1163 sessions Rous attended we do not know; but throughout 
the five years six months and twenty-one days during which the 
Assembly sat,he was the Mercury who brought instructions from 
the Commons and carried back reports from the Divines. In 
all the arrangements for setting up the Presbyterian system, at 
first in London and jafterwards in the provinces,* with the 
arrangements for taking the Covenant, first by the assembled 
Lords and Commons, the Westminster Divines, and the Scots 
Commissioners (September 25th, 1643), afterwards by all persons 
over eighteen years of age (February Ist, 1644) Rous took a 
prominent part. With the bitter feud between the seven who 
petitioned the House of Commons “ to allow them to enter their 
dissent to the Assembly’s propositions about Presbytery,” and 
the rest of the Assembly, Rous had good reason to be only too 
well acquainted. He himself ended his days as an Independent, 
but as late as 1649 he called himself a Presbyterian. A presby- 
terian in what sense? To Hetherington the Covenant was “ the 
wisest, the sublimest and the most sacred document ever framed 
by uninspired men.’”’ To Rous it was ‘‘a promissory oath,” 
a bargain made between two countries. When the Scots failed, 
as Rous maintained they did, to keep their part of the bargain, 
when they became “ distinct forrainers to us,” the Covenant 
was ipso facto at an end. It had never been more than “a 
convenient instrument or means for the better attaining some laws 
at its end.” 

*For instance: Ordinances 3 January 1644-5; 26 April, 1645; 5 June. 


1646; 28 August, 1646; 9 October, 1646; 29 January, 1647-8: 
29 August, 1648. 
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“I positively say, that in whatsoever is of Pact betwixt man and man, or 
of policy in the Covenant, I ought solely to follow the Civile magistrate, and 
the Church here ought to follow the magistrate likewise 


Many of the London clergy were strong Pueebiscibdion but 
Rous did not share their views :— 


“IT believe,” he says with much complacency, “it hath been a frequent 
observation of many, who have calmely converst with our Divines and others 
zealous for Presbytery, that they have found them little satisfied with that 
sort of Presbytery, which our Parliament modelled for us of this Nation, as 
having little affinity with the Covenant.”’** 


In a modified form of Presbyterianism, that ‘‘ lame Erastian 
Presbyterie’’ which Baillie deplored, a Presbyterianism which 
could find room within its ample if ill-defined borders for the 
vagaries of Independents, but could find no place for the views 
of church censures, of synods and councils, set forth in the Con- 
fession of Faith—in this emasculated kind of Presbyterianism 
Rous, like the majority of the politicians of the day, did at one 
time believe. In Presbyterianism as understood in Scotland, to 
say nothing of Presbyterianism jure divino, he never believed. 
From first to last he was an Erastian. Hence, when Presbyterian- 
ism failed and the Cromwellian system was established, Rous 
found it easy to become chief of the Commissioners appointed to 
approve Public Preachers (March 20th, 1653-4). He was Speaker 
in the Little (Barebones) Parliament, and sat for Truro in the 
Parliament of September 3rd, 1654—-January 22nd, 1655. On 
July 16th 1648, he was sworn of the Derby house committee. 
On April 9th, 1656, he was of those who discussed the kingship 
with Cromwell. In December, 1657, he was made a Lord of 
Parliament, a member of Cromwell’s Council. He died at Acton 
in January, 1659. At his own request he was buried in Eton 
College. By Cromwell’s orders his funeral was one of great 
magnificence. 

IV. 

When the Long Parliament set out to establish a uniform 
mode of Church Government and a uniform type of religious 
service in England and Scotland, they had to reach agreement 
with regard to a Psalter. The English Psalter of those days was 
that of Sternhold and Hopkins. Scotland had a psalter of her 


*The Bounds and Bonds of Publique Obedience (1649). 
**Bounds and Bonds, pp. 57-8 
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own. Roughly speaking, two-thirds of these psalters were 
identical ; in 49 instances the Scots had substituted Genevan 
Psalms for those in use in England. In both countries dis- 
satisfaction had long been felt with the existing psalters, and 
various writers had sought to improve upon them. Amongst 
those who had published a version of the psalter was Francis 
Rous, and on November 22nd, 1643, thanks to the efforts of his 
friends in Parliament, the Commons sent an order to the Assembly 
“to advise them whether Mr. Rous’s Psalms might not be sung 
in Churches.”* Three Committees of the Assembly were 
appointed, each of which was to deal with fifty psalms. 

On December 22nd, Mr. Gibson proposed that a “‘select company 
of Hebricians”’ might consult Rous with regard to each psalm 
“ for the solidity of the work and the honour of the Assembly.’’** 
This proposal, however, came to nothing, and the work was done 
by the three committees. Meanwhile the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland had appointed a committee of its own 
to deal with Rous’s psalter. Their suggestions were sent to 
London, and Baillie made it his business to collect still further 
suggestions from ministers in Scotland and from Mure of Rowallan. 
All these suggestions were ‘‘ very kindly considered,” and were 
followed in every instance ‘‘ when they were felt to be reason- 
able.” Baillie found “ both Mr. Rous and the Committee very 
tractable.” 

This “‘ oft corrected Psalter,’’ as Baillie truly terms it, was 
finally approved by the Westminster Assembly and the House of 
Commons (it failed to win approval in the House of Lords), and 
was published in 1646. In England it never found acceptance ; 
but in Scotland, after still further revision, it was authorised 
by the General Assembly (November 23rd, 1649) and by the 
Committee of Estates (January 8th, 1650), and after May Ist, 
1650, was the only psalter permitted to be used in Scotland.*** 

In the preface to the 1643 edition Rous tells us that since men 
are firmly wedded to old usage, he had been long convinced that 
an entirely new version had no chance of winning popular approval, 


*Lightfoot’s Diary, p. 60. 
**Lightfoot, op. cit. 90. 
***For an instance of the successive changes, see Appendix. 
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that from time to time he had amended a psalm and showed 
it to his friends, who urged him to continue. His version then 
is not a new one; it merely claims to be a revision of Sternhold 
and Hopkins. He had improved defective rhythm, removed 
obsolete expressions, and when the translation was obviously 
wrong substituted a form of words which corresponded more 
closely with the Authorised Version of the Bible and the Hebrew 
original. 

Sternhold and Hopkins, still more the Scottish Psalter, in- 
cluded a number of psalms (e.g., “‘ Now Israel may say... .”) 
written in a variety of metres. Some of those old metres Rous 
retained in the 1643 edition. They are printed in an appendix. 
For the most part, however, he deliberately adhered to common 
metre. The Westminster Assembly decided that those who 
loved varied metres and difficult tunes should be sacrificed for 
the sake of those who had no ear for rhythm or music. For the 
same reason ‘‘ some elegant and more refined words were omitted 
in favour to the common capacities,” since it is “‘ a duty of more 
mercy and charity to profit many than to please a few.”’ Those 
who found fault with the psalter were bluntly told that “ if they 


themselves made trial of such a business they might possibly 
finde that the fault which is easily found is not so easily 
amended.” To the consternation of the Scottish Commissioners, 
it was decreed, in their absence, that when the Psalms were sung 
they should be “ given out” in church line by line. 





APPENDIX. 
rs. &. i. 


Whittingham. S.and H.: Scot. Ps. (1635): 
O Lord, consider my distresse 
And now with speede some pitie take: 
My sins deface, my faults redress, 
Good Lord for Thy great mercies sake. 


Rous’s version (appendix) in same metre : 
Mercy, Lord, mercy grant to me 
Of thy great goodness, and free grace: 
And, as thy mercies many be, 
Blot out my faults, my sins deface. 


Rous’s version in C.M. presented to the Assembly : 
According to thy goodness great 
Have mercy, Lord, on me; 
Blot out my sins, for numberlesse 
Thy tender mercies be. 


Rous as revised by the Westminster Assembly, 1646 : 
Lord, pity me according to 
Thy loving kindnesses ; 
After thy mercies multitude 
Blot out my trespasses. 
Assembly's version revised by Scottish General Assembly, 1650 ed.: 
After thy loving kindnesse, Lord, 
Have mercy upon me ; 
For thy compassions great blot out 
All mine iniquitie. 
It is obvious that after the Scottish Assembly had revised the 
Westminster Assembly’s revision, very little of the original 
Rous remained. 
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THE EIGHTH ANNUAL LECTURE. 


This Lecture was delivered on October 27th, 1930, 
by Professor F. M. Powicke, D.Lrrr. 


The lecturer departed from precedent and discussed some general 
features of the Reformation in England, instead of applying 
himself to some point in Presbyterian history. His main object 
was to examine the reaction upon various types of mind, repre- 
sented by Thomas Cranmer, Stephen Gardiner and Reginald 
Pole, of the attempt to bring ecclesiastical life in England into a 
definite relation with the state under the headship of the king. 

To prepare the way, he introduced at the beginning of his 
lecture a description of the dissolution of the monasteries, as 
the clearest and most notable expression of the claim of the 
political authority to control the distribution of ecclesiastical 
property in England. He used the recent investigations of 
Mr. Baskerville to shew how easily the change was effected, and 
what provision was made for the dispersed monks. 

Then, turning to Cranmer and Gardiner, he tried to analyse 
the attitude of each to the problem of authority in Church and 
State, to answer the question, to what extent did each whole- 
heartedly accept the definition in a national sense of the old 
conception of society as one? At what point, in either case, 
did questions of conscience arise? Attention was called to the 
importance of Gardiner’s tract ‘On True Obedience,” recently 
edited for the first time by Monsieur Jancke of Strasburg. 

Finally, the lecturer gave a sketch of the career of Reginald 
Pole and some account of the thoroughgoing way in which, by 
the side of his vigorous maintenance of a reforming attitude to 
social and religious problems, he upheld the ideal part of the papal 
supremacy, and dealt with the arguments of Cranmer. 

Incidentally, most of the issues which were in later years to 
perplex the development of ecclesiastical life in England were 
seen to be implied in the settlement made by the parliaments of 
Henry VIII and Edward VI. 
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RECORDS. 


In the archives of the Historical Society ts a quantity of MSS in 
the shape of letters, deeds, wills, registers and the like, which for 
the greater part have never been printed. 

As opportunity offers, the editors propose to print under this heading 
some of these interesting items, in the belief that making them thus 
available to the public, will add to the value and usefulness of the 
Journal. 

5 
LETTERS FROM SAMUEL CLARK TO PHILIP DODDRIDGE, 
1723-1729. 
(Introduction and notes by Miss Lilian W. Kelley, M.A.) 


The collection of six letters here printed were written to the 
Rev. Philip Doddridge, D.D. (1702-1751) by hic friend the 
Rev. Samuel Clark, D.D. (1684-1750). 

Dr. Clark came from a family of ministers and was born at 
Chelsea, December 16th, 1684. His parents were first cousins 
of the same surname, and it was through reading the works of 
his great grandfather that he decided to be a minister. He 
declined preferment in the Church of England on conscientious 
grounds and became minister of the Presbyterian Congregation 
at St. Albans, over which he was ordained on September 17th, 
1712. 

He exercised a valued ministry there and established the first 
charity school in connection with a nonconformist congregation, 
giving gratuitous tuition in reading, writing and arithmetic to 
about forty children. 

Though he published several sermons he is chiefly remembered 
for his popular compilation ‘‘ Scripture Promises,” He was the 
intimate friend of Doddridge, Orton and Watts and was of their 
school of theological thought. Doddridge was his special friend 
and it was when going to preach Clark’s funeral sermon that he 
caught the illness which caused his death. 

The best known of Dr. Clark’s children was the Rev. Samuel 
Clark, successively minister at Northampton and Birmingham. 

The Letters themselves possess human as well as historical 
interest ; Dr. Doddridge’s Docket in the first case provides us 





with an identification of the lady with whom he had the abortive 
love affair, and reveals the spirit in which he took the advice of 
his friend and benefactor, who seemed reluctant to believe the 
finality of Miss Kitty’s decision. But the letters have historical 
interest too, throwing light on the varied reading of Samuel Clark 
and his fellow Dissenting Ministers: showing the procedure with 
regard to vacant congregations : and the wise comment and advice 
with which he was ready to help a younger man when faced 
with a momentous choice. 

Yet it would not be just to publish in the Journal these 
six letters without acknowledging their publication by the great 
grandson of Dr. Doddridge, and noting that Stedman in his 
“Letters To and From Dr. Doddridge” had them under his hands. 
But he was content with the inclusion of the passage from the 
last letter referring to Tindal’s translation of Rapin-Thoyras’ 
well known History, and satisfied his editorial conscience by 
printing it as a postscript to another letter which has not come 
into our possession. (See 1790 edition, page 16, Letter of 21st 
March, 1726/27.) John Doddridge Humphries prints all six in 
“The Correspondence and Diary of Dr. Philip Doddridge’’, Lon- 
don, 1829/31, 5 vols. In an earlier book ‘‘ Sermons on Various 
Subjects,” London, 1826, 4 vols., J. D. Humphries explains 
that on the death of Job Orton these sermons and other papers 
which had been in his charge as the Executor of Dr. Doddridge, 
passed back to the widow Mrs. Doddridge, and through her to 
his father, who took no steps to publish them. But he himself 
was able to undertake their publication. In the introduction to 
The Diary and Correspondence, J. D. Humphries refers to the 
existence of letters from Dr. Doddridge to Rev. Samuel Clark 
which were lent for his use by their owner, Mr. William Upcott, 
of London. Later in his life the great grandson took up the study 
of Galvanism, and wrote upon that subject and on the use of 
Agricultural Manures, and the date of his death, and the disposal 
of his papers are not dealt with, as far as we can find, in print 
anywhere. Then over half a century later, these few letters and 
over forty from Rev. John Barker to the great Northampton 
preacher and teacher are for sale, and so come into the possession 
of our Society. 
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It may be asked, at this point, what useful purpose is served by 
reprinting the letters, if they and others are to be found in the 
Diary and Correspondence? They are now for the first time 
printed in full and without omissions or textual errors, and thus 
have a value to students of English Nonconformity. The question 
cannot but arise, if so many omissions and discrepancies in these 
six letters, how much faith can we have in the accuracy of the 
Editor’s work through the rest of his five volumes ? And if there 
is loss of detail here, how much have we missed already ? 


Letter 1. St. Albans Ap. 22. 1723. 
Dear Phil. 

I read yrs & had answerd it sooner but yt I thot to have an 
opportunity of talking over yr Affair with some friends in London 
but being prevented going thither I wd not delay any longer. I 
had been informed of yr invitation to Kibworth (1) by Mr. 
Soams (2) before I had yrs. What past between us made me 
think more favourably of it yn I should otherways have done. 
Matters are at present upon such a foot in London yt it cant be 
very desirable for you to be there. (3) Nor do I hear of any 
Gentleman’s family for you to be in. (4) Perhaps you might be 
obligd to wait some time before you coud be settled anywhere to 
satisfaction. The general concurrence of ye people that invite 
you & ye sentiments of ye neighbouring ministers weigh so much 
with me yt I cant well tell how they can be opposd. At least 
you may engage to preach to ’em for a year, without laying yrself 
under any further obligation, in yt time you'll see how far you may 
be capable of doing service there or how to dispose of yrself 
elsewhere. It will be I suppose some advantage to be so near yr 
tutour, (5) with whom you may now & then spend some time for 
yr further improvement. The manner in wch you speak of yr 
young lady you are to live with give me reason to think you are 
not so perfectly unengagd as you imagine. You dont say for what 
reason it wd be so inconsistent with common sense & prudence to 
suffer yr very great Esteem to turn into Love & therefore I can 
say ye less to it; but I can assure you, you'll find reason to be 
upon yr guard when you are to be so constantly & intimately 
conversant with a young Lady whom you already look upon as 





ye most agreeable woman in ye World. (6) 

I shall give directions to yr sister as you desire. (7) I am afraid 
I shall find it difficult if not impossible to raise mony for ye 
defraying of yr expences for this last half year. Mr. Jennings told 
me yt by preaching up & down you wd be getting something 
towards answering yr Charges but I perceive by yr demands on 
him it is not much. Mr. Merril (8) has promised me something 
for you, I intend to apply to some others yt I may if possible 
procure what may be sufficient for yr coming out Clear into ye 
World. I pray God direct you to what may be most for his glory 
& yr comfort. I am 
Pray my humble service to yr Affectionate friend 
Mr. & Mrs. Jennings etc. S. Clark. 

All here joyn in due respects to you. 

(This and all the letters are docketed and endorsed. Three 
different hands appear and a shorthand giving many points of 
each letter, of which a later hand has given a rough translation. 
Doddridge’s own comment on this letter is “Determination of 
Kibworth. Advice abt Kitty Freeman.”) 

Letter 1.—Explanatory Notes. 

(1) Kibworth. This was Doddridge’s first charge. 

(2) He was under Rev. David Some of Market Harborough 
whose charge included several outlying villages and necessitated 
an assistant. His son was a fellow student of Doddridge, whose 
early death touched him deeply. Rev. David Some remained 
at Market Harborough until his death in 1737. 

(3) The Salters Hall Controversy had divided the Dissenters 
into factions and its repercussions were still being felt. This was 
also a time of great financial stress. Many prominent Dissenting 
families had suffered in The South Sea Affair. At this time 
Samuel Chandler set up as Bookseller at the Cross Keys in The 
Poultry owing to losses his family sustained. Doddridge received 
£35 p.a. at Kibworth, but the London salaries were much larger. 

(4) Samuel Clark himself had acted as tutor to two such 
families after leaving Dr. John Ker’s Academy at Highgate, before 
entering upon his first and only charge, Dagnal Lane Meeting, 
St. Albans. 


(5) Rev. John Jennings, of Kibworth Academy, removed just 
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before his death in 1725 to Hinckley. In 1729 the Academy was 
reopened at Market Harborough by Doddridge, and Mrs. Jennings 
acted as hostess until his marriage to Miss Mercy Maris in 1730, 
The Academy, then consisting of four pupils, was moved to 
Northampton when Doddridge accepted the call to Castle Hill 
Meeting. 

(6) Catharine, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Freeman, of Burton 
Overy. She studied under Doddridge as his “ fair pupil,’’ and 
later when he lodged in the Freeman household they were thrown 
very much together. Miss Kitty went often up to London to 
stay with relations there. She was the niece of Rev. William 
Tong, of Hackney. Possibly Rev. Francis Freeman of Tooting, 
was some connection as her family were prominent Dissenting 
people. 

(7) His only sister, married to Rev. John Nettleton, who at 
this time kept a school ‘‘ Near the Great Windmill,’ Hampstead. 
She was never very strong and died in 1737. Her husband 
later became Minister at Ongar. 

(8) Mr. Merril. Very probably Rev. Zachary Merrel, first 
Minister of the Old Presbyterian Meeting at Hampstead, where 
the Nettletons lived and Doddridge had many friends. Like 
William Tong, he contributed to Matthew Henry’s Expositor and 
was one of the original Members of Dr. Williams’ Trust. Rev. 
Zachary Merrel, who died in 1732, has several letters in ‘‘ The 
Correspondence and Diary’’, but J. D. Humphries enters them 
under name Morell (Vol. II, 194) while in printing this letter he 
gives his proper title Merril. This is an example of the lack of 
care, due perhaps to lack of knowledge, in the transcription of 
proper names throughout the Diary and Correspondence. 


II. 
Letter 2. St. Albans Nov. 18. 1723. 


Dear Sr 

I writt to you sometime after yr going down & sent you 2 boxes 
one of some books I made you a present of & ye other of yr own. 
They were directed to you to be left if I remember right at Mr 
Wm Coopers in Great Glen Leicester tho we could scarce under- 
stand ye direction you had written. Never having heard from 
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you since makes me ready to question whether my Letter or yr 
things came safe to yr hands or to suspect some letter of yrs has 
miscarried. I think I writt you word of my being married. (1) 
We are now at Mr Eiles’s (2) who is since married to Francis 
Reaves his maid not without ye great surprise of all his friends 
as you may imagine. See ye effects of living in ye same house 
with a person one has taken a fancy for. See also what very 
wise & prudent men sometimes do in matrimonial affairs. Ive 
but just a little time to write by brother (3) & so can add no more 
but hearty wishes for yr Success & happiness & Assurancy yt I am 
yr Affectionate friend & servt 

Mr Guyse (4) has had an unanimous call S. Clark. 
to Mr Nhibets Congregation (5) but has positively 
rejected it. 
For Mr Doddridge 
to be left at 
Mr Coopers in 
Great Glen 
Leicestersh. 

“Remember not to marry without his advice. hope drawn 


from imprudence. effect of living in ye same house I daily feel but 
cannot attribute it to fancy ’’ is Doddridge’s docket on this letter. 
also “‘ Notice of letters & boxes. Caution about Kitty.’ 


Letter 2.—Explanatory Notes. 

(1) To Mrs. Sarah Jennings who survived her husband, dying 
1757 at the age of 56. Their most famous son, Samuel, studied 
later under Dr. Doddridge and acted as his deputy in 1750 when 
he went on his last journey,—to Lisbon for his health. 

(2) Probably Eeles a very prominent St. Albans and Herts 
Dissenting family. The Diary and Correspondence have Eccles 
here and II, 270, where Mr. Chandler of Bedford also stayed at 
the house. See Urwick ‘‘Nonconformity in Herts” for this family. 

(3) Rev. Daniel Clark, then Assistant at Ashford, in Derby- 
shire, where he died, November, 1724. 

(4) Later Dr. John Guyse, the well known London Minister, 
at this time at Hertford, his birthplace, where he ministered 
for twenty years. Was active opponent of Arianism in his 
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preaching and writings. In 1727 removed to Miles Lane, London, 
and was soon engaged in a sharp two years’ controversy with 
Mr. Chandler. See below, Letter 4 and foot of Letter 6. 

(5) Hare Court, Aldersgate, where Rev. John Nesbitt had 
ministered from 1690 to his death in the October of this year. 
Letter 3. 

St. Albans Feb. 15. 1724/5. 
My Dear Friend. 

You I believe begin to wonder you have not heard from me all 
this while, but a variety of affairs have taken up my time since my 
coming up yt I have had very little time to spare. I endeavoured 
to see Mr Author (1) at London as you desird, but had not an 
opportunity. I have sent the greek testament I promised you 
by Mr Massey. (2) 

I was one night with several of ye ministers at London, when 
upon some mention of you Mr Tong (3) took occasion to blame you 
about the Coventry affair. (4) I told him I had been thoroughly 
informd of ye part you had acted in yt matter & coud assure him 
yt none coud have acted a more self denying cautious part in it 
yn you had done & so related ye particulars. He persisted with 
a great deal of warmth to run you down & was very angry I shoud 
go about to contradict him. I continued to defend you with 
as much resolution tho’ wth more calmness & told him I thot 
myself obligd vindicate an innocent and absent friend in a 
matter of fact wch I knew to be misrepresented. Mr T. went 
away at last not well satisfied all ye rest of ye company 
exceedingly blamd him & spoke very much to yr advantage & 
particularly with relation to yr conduct in ye Coventry business. 
One thing in particular I remember Mr T said yt he was satisfyd 
People wd not have been so well pleasd with yr coming to Coventry 
if you had gone thither, upon ye account of some levities in yr 
Conversation. I told hin yt I thot, considering ye heights to wch 
animosities were carried at Coventry yt you was placd there agt 
yr Will at ye head of one of ye parties it was very well as ye temper 
of ye World goes yt they had no worse to say agt you yn yr meer 
Levities. I would have you lay no manner of stress upon this 
story. Nor be concernd about it. Mr T’s weakness is such yt 
wt he says is little regarded & as little as he seems to be yr friend 
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now I hope to see him become yr uncle. (5) 

The legacy so long depending is not likely to be paid yet so yt 
if you could find any other way to pay Mr Guest (6) I think it 
might be proper rather yn make him stay longer. 

Ive been looking over yr account of money pd to Mr. Clark (7) 
for you on Mr Jennings acct & find there was payd him 

in 1723 16- 19-0 

by me Jan. 9 1723/4 4- 4-0 

money recd of yr friend Heb (8) 5- 0-0 

26- 3-90 

Mr Jennings Bill for Jan. 1723/4 amounted to 14- 7-5 
July 1723 to 15- 9-7 

29-17-0 

Remnt unpd 3-14-0 

Whether you pd him any since ye above I know not, if not 
there remains due to him 3 - 14-0 (9) Pray my services to Mrs 
Jennings when you see her & also in a particular manner to all 
yt family with thanks for ye obliging reception I met with there. 
being obligd to break off I can add no more but affectionate 


wishes for yr success in yr ministrations & all yr undertakings 
& yt I am 


yr Affectionate frd & srvt 
S. Clark 
For ye Rev Mr Doddridge 
at Burton Overy (10) 
Near Harborough 
Leicestersh. 
Bears the docket in Doddridge’s hand ‘‘ Mr Tong’s treatmt— 
His acct.” 


Letter 3.—Explanatory Notes. 

(1) Rev. John Auther of London. See Funeral Sermon 
entitled ‘‘ Faith in Christ and Life Everlasting”’ preached by 
Rev. Benjamin Wallin, 1762. 

(2) Mr. Massey, whose acquaintance with Doddridge dates 
from the vacancy at Girdlers Hall, caused by the death of Rev. 
John Foxon, October, 1723. Mr. Anthony Massey approached 
Dr. Clark, and wrote to Doddridge, who refused to displace 
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Mr. Francis, Mr. Foxon’s young Assistant. But from that time 
he became the friend of both Mr. Massey and his son John, and 
stayed at their house when in Town. Possibly Mr. Massey had 
to go to Leicester on business, and thus first heard of the brilliant 
young Minister, and was able to act as messenger for Dr. Clark, 
who was also known to him. 

(3) Rev. William Tong of Hackney, biographer of Matthew 
Henry and a leading London Minister who is too well known for 
fuller mention here. After leaving Knutsford his first charge 
he was for some time at Coventry and still took an active interest 
in its affairs. 

(4) Rev. John Warren in 1723 wanted an assistant and the 
congregation was divided in its choice. The section which did 
not favour young Doddridge were unsparing in their criticism, 
and wisely he refused the Call. As a result there was a division 
in the Congregation, and many recriminations followed. 

(5) Through a marriage with Catharine Freeman, his Niece. 

(6) and (8) It has not been possible to identify either of these. 
The first is apparently some kind of Bursar at Hinkley, and the 
second a regular subscriber to the fund Clark raised for Doddridge 
after his inheritance had been wasted by his guardian. 

(7) Mr. John Clark, Bookseller of London, who must have 
acted as a kind of Banker for his Ministerial customers. See 
“A letter to Mr. John Clark, Bookseller,” upon his alleged 
printing for both sides during the Salters Hall controversy. 
(Brit. Mus. 698 i. 10 (9)). He was now still at The Bible and 
Crown in the Poultry, but had taken a partner, Richard Hett. 

(9) Diary & Correspondence omits all this passage. 

(10) Doddridge was now at Kibworth and ordained. He 
lodged with the Freeman family. 

Letter 4. St Albans May 9th 1726. 
Dear Sir 

I recd both yr Letters & deliverd also wht you directed to Mr 
Wd (1) & Mr H. (2) from whom I supposd you have recd before 
this their own acknowledgmts, as you wd have done mine much 
sooner but yt I expectd Mr Some, (3) I had some hopes he might 
have staid in London longer yn he intended upon some overture 
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from Mr. Clarkes congregation. (4) I wish yt vacancy may be 
filled up with as worthy a person. There are some thots of 
inviting Mr Guyse, but I dont hear yet of any direct applications 
to him. See ye advantage of Zeal for Orthodoxy! I heartily 
sympathize with you in yr disappointment in Misstr. I am 
sensible wt disquietude all yt affair must have given you, but am 
pleasd to see ye use you endeavour to make of it. It is sometimes 
necessary we shoud be made to see there is not all yt in Creature 
enjoymts we expectd from them. It seems unaccountable yr 
Misst. shoud charge you with leaving her when ye obstructions 
have always come from herself & friends. Will she & they 
now accept of you? How unreasonable soever her Reflections 
be, I dont doubt but you'll have ye prudence to say as little abt 
it as possible except where it is necessary for yr own vindication. 
The World generally speaking do only divert themselves in ye 
breaches between a lover & his Mistress & perhaps at both their 
expenses. 

I spoke some time ago to Mr King about yr Exhibition. (5) It 
was not orderd then but he said it wd in a little time I shall give 
order for yr receiving of it & payment of Mr Guest. 

Ive been reading lately with a great deal of pleasure Rapin’s 
History of England translated by Tindal. (5) And tho I am no 
friend of ye present method of retailing books by peacemeal weh 
I look upon as an imposition upon ye public Ive resolvd to have 
all ye vols of yt history as fast as they are printd. Ye Authour 
tho’ a foreigner has given ye best acct of our English affairs yt 
is extant & ye translator has done his part very well & added to 
ye value of ye performance by his useful notes. By yr acct of ye 
murder at Leicester it seems strange that ye Gentlewoman should 
be executed for it, it appearing to be rather an act of sudden 
frenzy yn a wilful deliberate action. What a mercy is it to have 
ye composd use of our reason continued to us. 

My Mistress gives her service to you & wishes yt yr Mistress 
had been as constant to you as she to me but hopes you will not 
think ye worse of ye sex. The little one you enquire after con- 
tinues very well. My humble service to Mrs Jennings & all other 
friends with you as if particularly namd. When you come up 
again I hope you'll allot us a little more of yr company yn ye last 
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time. I heartily wish you ye divine Blessing & success in all 
undertakings I am 

Dear Sir 

yr affectionate friend 
& Servt 
S. Clark. 

For ye Rev Mr Philip Doddridge 
at Mrs Jennings Market Harborough 
Leicestshire. 


Letter 4.—Explanatory Notes. 
(1) Mr. Nathaniel Wood, who had a School at St. Albans. It 
was when placed at this that Doddridge first came to know Dr. 


Clark, the Minister of the Dagnal Lane Meeting, of which he 
became a member in 1719. 


(2) Rev. Obadiah Hughes, son of Rev. John Hughes of Ware, 
who, like his more famous cousin Dr. Obadiah Hughes of London, 
was grandson of the Obadiah Hughes of the Ejection. In the 
Spring of 1727, this Obadiah left his Church at Staplehurst and 
came to Ware to assist his father. He had been a fellow student 
at Kibworth and a great friendship existed between him and 


Philip Doddridge. 
(3) Spelt incorrectly in Letter 1. 


(4) Miles Lane, Meeting House Yard, which was one of the 
oldest Congregations in the City. Rev. Matthew Clarke (1692- 
1726) had had a long and popular Ministry there, and as his father 
had been Minister at Market Harborough he was well known in 
Leicestershire. It was because of the unsuitability of Rev. 
Timothy Jollie who was chosen to succeed him, that there was a 
division in 1729 and Guyse the Orthodox was called from Hertford 
to be minister of the new group who formed New Broad Street 
Meeting. 

(5) Possibly Rev. William King of Chesham (1725-1740) later 
of Hare Court in the City. There was also a prominent layman 
Mr. John King, who had attended the Attercliffe Academy and 
was a contemporary of David Some. Anyhow to be distinguished 
from the Northampton family of the same name who were 
prominent supporters of the Castle Hill Meeting, and who were 
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engaged in the Portuguese trade. It was a member of this family 
who did so much for Doddridge and his wife during his last 
illness at Lisbon, and the fact that they had a Trading House 
there may have occasioned the choice of that voyage. 


(6) Paul Rapin-Thoyras, a great French Historian, had 
written a monumental History of England which was now 
appearing volume by volume in translation with Notes by Nicholas 
Tindal, Vicar of Great Waltham, Essex. There were in all 
fifteen volumes, 1725-1731, but at this date only three had 
appeared taking the story as far as the year 1272. 


Letter 5. 30th, 1727. (sic.) 
Dear Sr. 

Upon ye information you gave me of yr being in ye formidable 
condition of a discarded Lover I shoud have tho’t it necessary to 
have dispatched away my consolations with all possible speed 
but as yt I perceived you have philosophy eno’ to support you 
under ye shock I tho’t I might venture to delay my Answer till 
Mr Authors return without running any great risk. And now 
after 6 weeks time I dont know but ye matter may be so far 
forgot yt shoud I attempt to offer Anything by way of 
Condolance & Consolation it might seem to deserve a Like return 
to yt wch its said Tiberius made to ye ambassadors from Ilium 
when they came to condole with him upon ye death of Augustus 
a twelvemonth after. Its well if ye lady herself notwithstanding 
all her resolution is so easy in ye thots of a perpetual separation 
as she wd make you believe but some women are strange Capricious 
creatures. However you seem to have done all yt coud be 
expected from you. 

I did not think ye people of Fetter Lane wd have pursu’d ye 
matter no further with relation to you but perhaps they may see 
reason to renew their appreciation with greater earnestness. 
Their pitching upon Mr T. appears to me a very much out-of-ye- 
way tho’t nor can I see any reason he shoud leave such a post of 
service as Northampton to go to them. But I am not to judge 
for him or them. (1) 

The popularity wch attends Mr Br. (2) notwithstanding all his 
ill conduct & gross miscarriages, & the spite & envy raisd agt 
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Mr Chandler (3) of wch Mr Aut. was showing me just now a glaring 
evidence in a pamphlet he had in his pocket, are eno’ to lessen 
ones value for & cool ones desires after Popularity. Its true ye 
prospect it gives of doing service justly recommends it but ye 
temptations it exposes to & ye uneasiness yt often accompany it 
are a great allay to its value. The consciousness of real worth 
& a sincere desire & endeavour to do wt good we can in wt ever 
station Providence shall place us, gives a satisfaction much more 
solid & permanent yn wt springs from ye uncertain applauses of 
ye multitude for wch they themselves can frequently give no 
reason. 

Ive lately been reading Kempfer’s History of Japan. (4) It is 
indeed too dear for our Society but Ive had an opportunity of 
Borrowing it & have met with a good deal of entertainmt in it. 
We have also a late book calld Batavia Illustrata (5) wch gives 
a very good account of Holland, especially of ye state of Commerce 
there & other parts of Europe. I believe yr Society will be 
pleasd with it if you have not had it. But it will be time to 
conclude or my wife who has been a good while in bed will think 
me long. We joyn in good wishes & all other expressions of 


hearty friendship to you. My humble service to Mrs J. & friends 
finishes this from 


Dear Sr 
Yr Affectionate friend 
St Albans Nov. 21 1728 & Servt 
For ye Revd Mr Dodderidge By Mr Author. Sam Clark. 
“‘A wise whimsial Letr. Love. Invitation Fetter Lane.” 


Letter 5.—Explanatory Notes. 


(1) Rev. Thomas Tingey (died 1729), Minister of Castle Hill 
Meeting, Northampton, who succeeded Mr. Thomas Bradbury 
at Fetter Lane in 1727. The vacancy thus created at Northamp- 
ton was eventually filled by Doddridge himself. 


(3) Mr. Thomas Bradbury, Minister of Fetter Lane until 1727, 
when he is said to have fallen out with his people, and migrated 
with a section to the neighbouring Meeting at New Court, Carey 
Street, Lincolns Inn. Wilson in his ‘‘ Dissenting Churches’”’ refers 
to the cause of dispute as being money matters. Bradbury had 





taken a prominent part in the Salters’ Hall Synod, and later was 
engaged ina fiery controversy with Watts whose versions of the 
Psalms he abhorred, never allowing his congregations to use 
‘Watts’ Whims.” In a letter of 22nd December, 1726, Dodd- 
ridge referred to his preaching as follows, so that Clark well knew 
his opinion of Mr. Bradbury: “ A lay friend of ours at Kettering 
heard Mr. Bradbury at London a few days ago and returned 
raving mad!” 


(3) Dr Samuel Chandler of Old Jewry, whose controversy 
with Dr. Guyse was now at its height. The answer intended was 
published in 1730 under the title “ Plain Reasons for be a 
Christian.” Mr. Aut. is of course an abbreviation for Author. 


(4) The History of Japan by Engelbert Kaempfer was a 
handsome folio in two volumes published in 1727 at London. It 
was a translation from the High Dutch of E.K. by J. G. Scheuzer. 

(5) Apparently a misnomer for Batavia Sacra, a large quarto 
in two parts, of which the title page to Part 1 bears the date 1714 
at Brussels, and the second part bound in the same volume has 
no title page. It is well illustrated and besides a full account 


of the early Missionaries to Holland contains in Part 2 a detailed 
account of the cities, manners and customs, etc., of the Dutch. 
It is written in Latin ; and possibly Clark confused the date and 
took it for a recent publication. 


Letter 6. St Albans Oct. 21 1729. 
Dear Sr. 

Both yr last came to hand. Yr Resolution with respect to 
Northampton (1) I coud not but approve of accordg to ye view 
I then had of ye matter but to Day Mr Blisse (2) of yt town calld 
upon me with a letter from ye Church in wch they represented 
how Unanimously & earnestly they desird yr Settlement among 
“em & how ready they shoud be in evry thing to make yr removal 
thither agreeable to you & yt as to ye objection from yr attendance 
upon yr pupils they wd accept of wt time you coud spare witht 
damage to them & were sensible you had ability to go thro’ with 
both employmts. they further urgd yt shoud you refuse their 
invitation it might expose them to ye danger of divisions since 
they coudnt joyn so unanimously in any other call. Mr Blisse 
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told me also yt they had a house fit for yr business on easy terms 
yt they wd furnish some rooms for you at their own expence yt 
yf Mrs Jennings did not think fit to remove her family & is out of 
pocket by providing for ye reception of yr pupils they wd make 
her a handsome present towards reimbursing her, (3) in short 
yt ye people were so set upon having you upon any terms yt 
they wd do anything for you they coud & earnestly desird me to 
press you upon it. 

I must own their great zeal in this matter weighs very much 
with me & ye more because it gives you a prospect of greater 
service amongst ’em & by yt means in all yt county. You may 
be an instrument of promoting a more Catholic Spirit on yt side 
as well as bringing in souls to Xt. I am ready to think God has some 
special work for you todo there. You have indeed a considerable 
work upon yr hands in ye care of yr pupils but as their number 
is small (4) you may manage ye more easily & by improving time 
with care & diligence several hours in ye week may be obtained 
for conversing with yr. people. Besides many others have 
carried on both works jointly. If they were older & more ex- 
perienced, yr youth may give you ye advantage in strength & 
vivacity. Another objection wd be yr want of a housekeeper 
especially if Mrs J. does not think fit to remove. Ye best answer 
to this will be to persuade Miss Kitty if you can to like North. 
Another objection is ye present agreeable settlement with Mr. 
Some from whose friendship & prudent advice you derive constant 
advantages. This I confess is a considerable argumt but as you 
have had ye happiness of this for several years & made yr use of 
it you are now better fitted to go by yrself especially as you will 
be near eno’ to have frequent recourse to him. Pallas you know 
in ye shape of Memnon thought it necessary to leave Telemachus 
to himself to act witht his direct assistance. These are ye principal 
things yt occur to my thoughts in favour of ye people but as 
Mr Some has a full view of all ye circumstances of ye case you will 
be enabled with his advice best to determine yself. The people 
indeed look upon him as something on acct of ye affection he has 
for you. they are jealous of him as a sort of Rival. but as Har- 
borough is at present so well providded wth a minister & will be 
so I hope for many years, ye necessities of Northampton are 
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now most pressing, wch—I doubt not Mr S. will consider with 
his usual prudence as far as ye case requires. Upon ye whole I 
scarce know how to give my opinion in ye matter but it seems to 
me to deserve to be thorowly considered & I heartily pray God 
to lead you to such a Determination as may be most for yr Comfort 
& the good of his Church. pray my humble service to Mr S, (5) 
Mrs J & to Geo P. (6) I heartily condole with him ye loss of his 
uncle & aunt Constable. 
I am 
Dear Sr 
Yr Affectionate 
PS. Humble Servt 
Pray let me know wt they say S. Clark. 
in yr Country of ye 
Controversy between Mr. G. 
& Mr Ch. (7) I hear an answer is intended. 
For ye Rev Mr Dodderidge 
at Harborough 
Leicestershire. 
Docketed: “ Earnestly pressing for Northampton. 


Latter 6.—Explanatory Notes. 
(1) Philip Doddridge at first refused the Call to Castle Hill. 


(2) Among those who signed the call was William Bliss who 
so much wanted the brilliant young Minister for his congregation 
that he put his case to Dr. Clark at St. Albans in person. 

(3) Mrs. Jennings was unwilling to move, but eventually 
gave her consent and received {20 as “ Indemnification ’’ from 
the Northampton people. 

(4) There are only four names.on the list given for 1729 in 
Corres. and Diary V, 547. 

(5) Some. 

(6) George Pembroke, one of the first four pupils at Market 
Harborough, belonged to a family prominent at Dagnal Lane, and 
later became a well known Barrister at St. Albans. 

(7) Guyse and Chandler. See above. 





PRESBYTERIANA. 


NEWCASTLE MINISTERS IN 1878. 

Under the pen-name of “‘ Hector Probem,” a writer described 
the ministers of the various Churches in Newcastle, with more 
vigour than sympathy. Four Presbyterian ministers were 
included in the list. It is quite evident that a good deal must 
be allowed for the exuberance of a journalist with a manifest 
faith in his own perspicacity and his power of picturesque des- 
cription ; but after due discount, these pictures remain as 
contemporary sketches,—by no means photographs,—of the four 
ministers. The following are his remarks on their personal 
appearance and manner. ; 

The Rev. J. B. MEHARRY. He is young im appearance,— 
younger in appearance than in reality, I should say. His eyes 
are small and piercing, his face prepossessing on the whole. 
There is no very striking evidence of intellectuality in his face, 
but earnestness, determination, and enthusiasm show themselves 
in every lineament. His articulation is exceedingly good, and 
can hardly be deemed faulty in the slightest degree, even when 
he speaks with warmth and rapidity. At intervals a slight 
Irish brogue of a refined stamp is obvious, but it proves far from 
unpleasant to the ear. 

The Rev. J. G. Potter is a man of about 50 years of age, 
ordinary stature, and, notwithstanding his small, deeply sunken 
eyes, his appearance is not uncommon. When he announced 
the hymn, his voice was so low that it took the people who were at 
a little distance from the preacher to strain every nerve to catch 
his words, but as soon as he got the measure of the building in 
which he spoke, this objectionable undertone was remedied. 
Mr. Potter is a good reader, and were he not affected in his style 
he would be without rival in the Newcastle pulpits. In speaking, 
his style of elocution is peculiar, spasmodic, erratic, though not 
displeasing. 

The Rev. J. THompson. On first looking at him, there is 
nothing strikingly intelligent in his appearance, though a close 
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scrutiny of his face reveals evidences of thought and learning. 
He has a small, bright, piercing eye,—just such an one. as you 
would imagine could read the innermost thoughts of men, and 
will not fail to take in an image of all that passes before its 
possessor. I do not think that Mr. Thompson goes through the 
world with his eyes closed, he seems to know too much of life 
for that, and if he use his eyes I think very little will escape 
him. Mr. Thompson is not an orator. He speaks in spasms, 
and these spasms are more measured and mechanical than usually 
observed in a preacher. Most of Scotch preachers seem to 
possess this fault, but I never heard it so marked as in Mr, 
Thompson’s case. It is unpleasant. He commences a sentence 
with a burst, and, as the American would say, he “ simmers 
down” when nearing the end. _I cannot think this is more than 
a habit ; nor can I think that as such it is incurable. 

The Rev. Davip Lowe is a man of medium height, dark com- 
plexion, and delicate appearance. There are no very striking 
evidences of intellectuality in his appearance. It is true there 
is a thoughtful expression traceable in his face, but it is more 
the result of a serious meditation than of mental research. I 
would suppose that he gives more time to serious musings on 
existing evil, and the labour necessary to save men from it, than 
to any study of particular questions. There is dreamy seriousness 
in the expression of his eyes, which would seem to indicate that 
he gives more heed to the cultivation of a close intercourse with 
his God than to the acquirement of secular knowledge, or to a 
study of man in relation to this life. In giving out a hymn he 
assumes a whining tone which seems to be compounded of sorrow, 
pity, and love, and this is kept up with a most exquisite monotony. 
He speaks the words with such deliberation and seeming care, 
that I was forcibly reminded of a person in the unenviable position 
of being on a stair-landing, in complete darkness, groping about 
to find where the first step begins. He is not by any means a 
good reader ; he is, indeed, careless and slovenly and, owing to 
his disregard of punctuation, so beclouds the meaning of the 
author that you are in a complete mist unless you follow the 
lines in the book. In reading the lessons, the evil is increased, 
for he throws in a running comment which, instead of clearing 





the subject in the mind of his hearers, throws greater confusion 
into what, by his bad punctuation, is already confused. The 
gesticulations of the Rev. David Lowe eclipse everything I have 
seen in the pulpit, so far as variety is concerned. If what I saw 
on Sunday night be his style, then it is made of many styles. 
Some of the gesticulations are refined and striking, others are 
coarse and inartistic. At one time he would lay himself on the 
reading-desk, and allow his left arm to hang over for a con- 
siderable length of time, as if it were dislocated at the shoulder, 
then suddenly he would raise himself to an erect position and 
tightly hold his arms over his stomach, and, seemingly, writhe 
under a torment. These actions were not pretty, and did not 
strike me as being exceedingly refined. Better, however, were 
the various tableaux vivants to which he treated the congrega- 
tion. Now he would assume a position reminding me of Ajax 
defying the lightning ; then he would stand as Launce is depicted 
when speaking of his dog; anon he would stand with uplifted 
hands and upturned face, a living facsimile of the engraving 
representing Elijah praying for rain; then we were treated to 
the “‘ orthodox’”’ position assumed by the popular school of 
tragedians when delivering Hamlet’s celebrated soliloquy. 


THE REV. DR. JOHN WATSON IN AMERICA. 


In the autobiography of Dr. George A. Gordon, of the Old 
South Church, Boston, the following passage occurs. It cer- 
tainly shews a lack of understanding and sympathy with Dr. 
Watson; but that seems to have been temperamental with 
Dr. Gordon, whose book shews some impatience with all who 
were not of his own Bostonian school. The passage is, however, 
of interest enough to reproduce ; perhaps the most characteristic 
part is Dr. Watson’s jocular parody of the reason for his own 
course of action, which evidently quite mystified Dr. Gordon, 
as on similar occasions other people were puzzled, to Dr. Watson's 
own enjoyment. 

“Dr. Watson (Ian Maclaren) and his wife were our guests on 
two occasions, in 1895, and again in 1907. Dr. Watson was an 
excellent and an abundant talker, and we were able to give him of 
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the best to talk with ; on his first visit President and Mrs. Eliot 
dined with us, and on his second Professor and Mrs. William 
James. These hours were rich in good things ; it was pleasant to 
see as it is now pleasant to recall such eminent conversationalists 
in action. President Eliot matched Dr. Watson’s popular 
tales with academic tales equally amusing and carrying in them 
more for the understanding, and Professor James was no whit 
behind Watson in the popular variety, while contributing from 
his own brilliant mind both wit and humour. One of Watson’s 
tales, known to every Scot, gave James infinite entertainment, 
I imagine, because it made him sympathize anew with the self- 
defensive effort of a confused mind, and perhaps of his own 
Pragmatic Deity. A Scottish minister being questioned by a 
member of his Bible Class, and called upon to show the justice 
of God, first, in foreordaining the course of the world, and all 
human actions, good and bad alike, and, second, in making a 
distinction among the mere creatures of His will, and sending, 
as Burns says, ‘Ane to heaven and ten to hell,’ replied: ‘ You 
must understand that the Almighty in His public and judicial 
capacity is obliged to do many things that in a private and personal 
capacity He would be ashamed to do.’ 

“Watson’s first sermon in the Old South Church attracted 
a multitude so great that it would have filled the edifice at least 
five times. That sermon was sane and beautiful and gave 
universal satisfaction. Its subject was ‘ The Optimism of Jesus.’ 
Zaccheus the publican was the New Testament example, and 
there were two of him—the Zaccheus that the world saw and the 
Zaccheus that Jesus saw and brought forth into light and 
sovereignty. On the second visit Watson had lost somewhat 
in the level of his preaching. He had come to represent a British 
craze for novel character sermons. He had, so he informed me, 
a great sermon on the elder brother, in Jesus’ parable, which 
contained a thorough-going exposure of the worthlessness of the 
lost or prodigal son. Amusing I am sure it would have been, 
entertaining in the highest degree, but utterly misleading, and a 
travesty upon perhaps the deepest and most sacred teaching of 
Jesus. I said to him: ‘ Dr. Watson, if you go into my pulpit 
and deliver a eulogy on the Pharisees of whom we have altogether 
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too many in Boston now, and ignore the purpose of Jesus in 
uttering the parables of the lost sheep, the lost coin, and the lost 
son, which constituted his defense of his interest in poor sinful 
human beings, against the pride and inhumanity of the original 
Pharisees, I shall follow you next Sunday and skin you alive 
before the whole congregation.’ Watson went to his room and 
returned in an hour, saying his ‘ elder brother’ sermon was really 
too good to preach to my people ; they would be so carried away 
with it that they would not wish ever to hear me again, and in 
order that I might not lose my parish he had concluded to preach 
his sermon on Nicodemus. I replied that I approved his con- 
clusion even if he had been led to it by bad reasoning. A vast 
audience heard Dr. Watson again, but the sermon itself was far 
below the Watson that I first knew. Witty, humorous, im- 
mensely entertaining, it was bad interpretation, vicious imagina- 
tion, unacceptable in doctrine, being a stinging arraignment of 
the people and destitute of serious purpose. The popular lecturer 
had driven out the earnest minister of the Christian Gospel. 
““'Watson’s best books, ‘ The Bonnie Brier Bush’ and ‘Auld 
Lang Syne,’ had little substance in them, and could not live 


any length of time, yet ‘A Doctor of the Old School,’ in the 
first volume, and ‘ Jamie Suter,’ in the second, should not be 
allowed to perish. They were true to the heart of Scotland and 
instinct with beauty and moving power.”’ (‘‘ My Education and 
Religion,” pp. 268-271.) 


TUNLEY. 


A few months ago a group of interested friends placed in 
this ancient Church two panels of fine old oak, 5 ft. by 3 ft. 

On one of these is inscribed a record of its seventeen bequests 
of land, buildings and money which constitute its endowment— 
gifts and bequests made between 1691 and 1765, which also 
preserve some very rare local place names. 

At the head of this panel in correct heraldic colours are two 
shields, one bearing the arms of the county palatine, and the other 
the 17th century seal for the ordaining of Presbyterian ministers. 
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The second panel sets forth the locations of the congregation, 
first at Tunley Hall, the residence of Thomas Wilson, where they 
met for worship from 1662 to 1691, and from the latter date in 
the present building, which externally is unaltered from its 
original form. 

This panel bears the name of all its ministers from 1662 to the 
present with their period of service. It is interesting in that 
of all our Churches, it is the only one that has known every phase 
of English Presbyterian History :—The old English Presbyterian 
Church, an Arian Ministry, Unitarian Ministry, a Church of 
Scotland period, Scots Secession period, United Presbyterian 
period and now that of the Presbyterian Church of England. 

At the head of this panel are two shields, one bearing the 
emblem of the Burning Bush, the other the emblem of the 
Secession Church, both in colour. 

The panels are accommodated on each side of the entrance, 
the rest of the walls being also panelled in oak, the effect being 
most impressive. W.BSS. 


LETTERS TO THE REV. THOMAS STEDMAN, M.A. 

Very often information of interest to the student of Presbyterian 
history is buried away under an unexpected title, or else in a 
book which deals with some subject now of little interest. It is 
therefore desirable to print a few extracts from a volume published 
in 1800 at Shrewsbury under the title “ Letters from the Rev. 
Mr. Job Orton and the Rev. Sir James Stonhouse, Bart., M.D., 
to the Rev. Thomas Stedman, M.A. The latter is well known 
as the author of the “Letters To and From Dr. Doddridge,” 
published at Shrewsbury in 1790 and referred to already in this 
number of ‘“ The Journal.” The Rev. Job Orton, the pupil 
and close friend of Dr. Doddridge, wrote his Memoirs and had 
the task of dealing with his papers after his untimely death 
in 1750. The Rev. Dr. Stonhouse was associated with Doddridge 
in the establishment of the Northampton Infirmary, and after 
his death married Miss Ekins, his ward. Although Stedman 
was Vicar of St. Chad’s he had a great deal of intercourse with 
Dissenting Ministers and a close interest in their traditions and 
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history. That he was not a very careful Editor should not 
detract too much from our opinion of him, as relatives and 
admiring friends had a way of protesting about references to those 
dear to them, and even thirty years later John Doddridge 
Humphries, the great-grandson of the Northampton Minister, 
felt that personal references should be printed with care. But 
had they both acknowledged that extracts were being submitted 
as faithful copies of original Letters, we might have thought the 
better of them. Apart from these extracts the Letters from 
Dr. Stonhouse have little present interest. 

17th March, 1772. “I have been at Mr. Orton’s desire to see 
Mrs. Brett at Bath and a most amiable, good woman she is. 
I breakfasted with her, and we had much serious conversation 
together. She shewed me some of her father’s sermons in his 
own handwriting: and told me of your having been to pay her 
a visit before I received your letter.”” Stedman adds in a footnote, 
“Mrs. Brett, the last surviving daughter of the Rev. Mr. Matthew 
Henry: a lady eminent for piety, charity and every good work. 
She died August 8th, 1787, in her eighty-fourth year.” Letter 
XL refers to the father of the Commentator and shows that Sted- 
man kept his eyes open for any papers of interest. It is dated 
from Bristol Wells on Midsummer Day, 1789. Dr. Stonhouse 
writes about the correspondents of Dr. Doddridge about whom 
Stedman had addressed some query, and after the words “I hope 
you will finish the Letters and publish them with all possible 
expedition” refers to some other subject. Further on in the 
letter he states, “I have often read the Life of Philip Henry 
you so strongly recommend to me. As it is your favourite piece 
of biography, so it is mine. An excellent man! How came 
you to see his diary and letters, as they are not printed? They 
must be a treasure to you. But I know you are in possession of 
many such curiosities.’’ Stedman accounts for his view of them 
by the brief footnote, “‘ Owing to the kindness of many of his 
descendants.” There are several references to the Doddridge 
Letters which were put into Stedman’s hands, as he states in 
his Preface, by “ their venerable possessor,’ and which were 
published to assist the “ venerable relict of the eminently good 
Dr. Doddridge,” but Dr. Stonhouse expressly states in a letter 
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dated October 15th, 1787, that “‘ What was inserted in the paper 
respecting Mrs. Doddridge is a downright untruth ; and would 
have been contradicted, but that the newswriter refused to do it. 
She is by no means in necessitous circumstances. The Dissenters 
have acted liberally towards her ; and some other friends present 
her with an annual subscription—tho’ were this not the case, 
she has the wherewithal to support herself, is upwards of four- 
score, very infirm, and often in great pain; a most excellent 
woman.” Dr. Stonhouse was almost as old himself, but was 
loyal to his early friend and the faith of his youth. In 1779 he 
wrote, ‘‘ A Socinian Liturgy is introduced you say, at the place 
of worship in Shrewsbury where Mr. Orton preached! Tempora 
mutantur! Well, I will die a Baxterian and Doddridgean.” 
In 1789 another letter from Bristol Wells concludes, ‘‘I have 
no letters of Dr. Doddridge to communicate to you for your 
collection ; for as I lived in the same town with him, I received 
none. Dr. Wood, of Norwich, I well knew, and was one of his 
house there, a very eminent dissenting minister and a sensible 
clever man. Mr. Barker, much more so. By all means insert 
some of their letters to the Doctor. Some of Mr. West’s would 
be highly acceptable.” 

Besides these personal references the volume contains several 
general reflections on Letter writing, Novel reading and the 
use of franks, which are printed below, which are useful to those 
who have to handle original correspondence of the period. Re 
Franks, if even Ministers and Clergymen erred, the Post Office 
must have suffered great loss, if their methods were more in- 
dulged in by other classes. Letter XVIII, dated 1780. “TI 
wish you would send me your ' for my remarks; and I 
will supply you with franks for the purpose. You may depend 
on my caution Aye, sure, I well let no one find fault 
with you but myself. You are a slack correspondent. I send 
you a frank of Lord IIchester’s, whose Chaplain I am, and shall 
hope to hear from you soon.” Again the same year in Letter 
XIX. ‘“ Now elections are over I hope you will be a more 
regular correspondent. Mr. Crugen is thrown out at Bristol; so, 
if you have any franks of his to me, use them as waste paper. 
I never use a Lord’s Frank, when I have a Commoner’s (especially 
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near an election) for a Lord’s will be a sure card. I think you 
have one of Lord Radnor’s franks by you for me: if so, make a 
speedy use of it.” Re Circulating Libraries. Letter XLVII, 
1791, has the following: “The Circulating Libraries are a sad 
nuisance; and poison the minds of all our youth, by novel 
reading.” An earlier letter, Letter XLII, had “ I will recommend 
the Letters (i.¢., to and From Dr. Doddridge) with all my might ; 
but circulating libraries and novel reading prevent the sale of 
many useful books and are destructive of learning and piety.” 
Re Sealing and setting out of letters. “I never overlook your 
margins, either at the top or bottom of your letters. But why 
do you not use a larger size paper?” (August 27th, 1772.) 
“Your last letter, and another without any date, are both before 
me, which I shall answer briefly, and then destroy. I rarely, 
if ever, send a letter without a date; and always reprove every 
correspondent who neglects it. Never omit dating. So far for 
dates ; now to other matters ” (1778.) “‘ By sealing your 
letters so deep with wax, the reading is torn off by its opening. 
In sealing a letter, a very small quantity of wax should be put 
behind. Mr. Orton always used to leave a blank for the wax ; 
but that, though an effectual remedy, looks awkward.” There 
is also a rather interesting suggestion about a Burning Drawer, 
which might very well be imitated by some modern writers, before 
death lets a careless hand loose among their papers. It is dated 
9th November, 1787, and reads, “I have in my study what 
I call a burning drawer with a large capital B fixed upon it, to be 
a guide to my executors; in which are my own private papers, 
and the letters of some particular friends; which in order to 
refresh my memory with I sometimes read, and know not well 
how to part with: though, I believe, I shall myself burn every- 
thing in it. Do not put this letter into your burning drawer ; 
but destroy it immediately especially as I have written to you 

in a great confidence. Yours will make a fine 
blaze presently.”” Yet Stedman did not obey this injunction, 
one wonders how many fine curiosities were left in his desk for 
others to dispose of ! 


L.W.K. 
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THE SIXTEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH-SPEAKING AND 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING REFUGEE CHURCHES AT 
FRANKFORT. 


Mr. HENRY J. COWELL (of our Crouch Hill congregation) has 
followed up his previous paper on the Glastonbury Church (see 
p- 103) by this second paper in the Proceedings of the Huguenot 
Society of London. It consists of three parts. In the first, 
Mr. Cowell follows the Glastonbury congregation of French 
refugees to Frankfort, supplementing Reyburn’s account. 

In the second part, which is the one of most interest to historians 
of English Presbyterianism, he summarises in a very readable 
way the classic “‘ Brief Discourse of the troubles begun at Frank- 
fort,” making long and well-selected quotations from Arber’s 
edition. It is unfortunate that Mr. Cowell only rarely indicates 
(by the customary insertion of dots) that he has omitted clauses 
or sentences. His summarising is good, but occasionally mis- 
leading. Only one instance is of importance. Mr. Cowell says 
(p. 25), ‘‘ The answer of the Frankfort church . . . . took the 
common-sense view that the reformation of ceremonies in the 
Homeland was a matter for Parliament and not for the exiles.” 
But the Frankfortians’ Erastianism was not so bald as that ; they 
did not contemplate the work being done by Parliament, but 
done by ecclesiastical persons and confirmed by Parliament. 
Their phrase is “‘ It shall lie neither in your hands or ours to 
appoint what they” (7.¢e., the ceremonies) “‘ shall be; but in 
such men’s wisdoms as shall be appointed to the devising of the 
same, and which shall be received by the common consent of the 
Parliament.” (Arber’s Edn. p. 225.) 

The third part supplements the information about Valérand 
Poullain by giving an account of his relations with Calvin, fully 
documented, from Bauer’s Life of Poullain, of which a Review 
appeared in our pages (p. 113). There was evidently lack of 
moderation on both sides, and the tale is somewhat sad reading, 
but Bauer’s estimate of Poullain’s character, quoted at length, 


and evidently with approbation, by Mr. Cowell, is sympathetic 
yet judicial. 
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OLD ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN BELLS.—A NOTE.—Within 
‘the bounds of the Presbytery of Manchester are the three 17th 
century congregations of Risley, Tunley and Wharton. In the 
two former places in particular, there is much that is old world 
and worth preserving, and an interested friend in that Presbytery 
keeps watch and ward over them. 


RISLEY. The church of the Squire-Parson Thomas Risley 
of Risley ; the bell cote was blown down during the severe storms 
of 1929-30, and with it the bell, which fortunately was uninjured. 
It has been replaced in a new turret, to do duty, we trust, for 
many years to come. 

The inscription on the bell is as follows :— 


THE (GGA 
RBA 


TUNLEY. The bell of Tunley tolled the Presbyterian com- 
munity to worship from 1691 to 1881. In that year the church 
was repaired, and the old bell replaced by a new one presented 
by the architect. Fortunately, the old bell was kept, and just 





before the Presbyterian Historical Society was founded in 1912 
it was secured by the present Curator and is now in the Museum 
at Regent Square. 

The bell is inscribed thus :— 














SA EC 6 


WHARTON. The church here was re-built many years ago, 
but accommodation was found in a new bell turret for the old 
bell. It rings as true to-day as when it left Luke Ashton’s hands 
over 200 years ago. 

The inscription on the bell is as follows :— 


JIZZ TusKe Asbhich Fece? Wigan. 


W.BS. 
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REVIEWS. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH PURITANISM FROM 
THE RESTORATION TO THE REVOLUTION, 
1660 - 1668. 


By C. E. Wuitine, D.D., B.C.L. 
(London, S.P.C.K., for the Church Historical Society, 21s.) 


Dr. Whiting, who is Reader in History in the University of 
Durham, has in this very interesting volume diligently collected 
most of the available material, both contemporary and historical, 
on his subject. He has arranged it in twelve suitable chapters, 
of which the first deals with the Bartholomew Act and its effects ; 
the next five deal with the various nonconforming bodies, giving 
a large and sympathetic place to the Quakers, and perhaps unduly 
large attention to the many small, and sometimes merely nominal, 
bodies of the sectaries ; the seventh deals with the Foreign Pro- 
testants in England, and the others deal with the life and the 
literature, both controversial and otherwise, of the Noncon- 
formists. 

Dr. Whiting has manifestly striven to be impartial; he both 
frankly records condemnations of his own Church, and generously 
recognises the good in the Nonconformists, especially—and here 
we agree with his judgment—the ideals about toleration and the 
inimitable patience of the Quakers. But he has not made any 
very evident endeavour to assess the varying degree of confidence 
to be awarded to the extraordinarily diverse authorities whom he 
quotes, possibly because he felt this to be too great a task for him 
in view of the mass of material with which he deals. And he has 
not accomplished the impossible, and indeed undesirable, feat of 
concealing his own sympathies. Early in the book (p. 7) one 
finds the arresting statement that “‘ the ejection of the ministers 
of 1662 partook to some extent of the nature of a voluntary 
withdrawal. They could have kept their livings if they could 
have accepted the conditions.’’ Logic is hardly his strong point, 
or he would have seen that “ voluntary ”’ in the first sentence 
called for ‘‘ would,” and not “‘ could,’ in the second. The latter, 
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however, is the correct word: the outed ministers could not, or 
they gladly would, have accepted the conditions. John Owen, 
again, he says, “can hardly be spoken of as silenced, except so 
far as he was not allowed to preach in the Anglican churches ” 
(p. 76). 

His own position within Anglicanism is also clear. ‘“‘ Usher's 
Model,” he says, “‘ was not episcopacy as the Catholic Church 
understood it’’ (p. 490). In discussing the Restoration bishops 
he says, ‘ It may be admitted that Thomas Barlow was an idle 
Low Churchman, and that Thomas Wood, a man of the same type, 
was suspended ” (p. 411). So one cannot wonder that he is in the 
habit of referring to the evangelical clergy who remained in the 
Anglican Church as ‘“‘ Nonconforming Conformists ”’ (¢.g., p. 412). 

Though possessing a good appreciation of the difference between 
the Presbyterians and Independents, Dr. Whiting does not fully 
visualise the conditions which militated against the maintenance 
of any distinctively Presbyterian organisation. While he admits 
in regard to the Quakers that “ the Second Conventicle Act made 
it impossible to hold General Assemblies and difficult to hold 
ordinary meetings” (p. 116) he remarks ‘‘ Perhaps what brought 
about the decline of Presbyterianism as much as anything else 
was the weakness which came from the difference between their 
theory and their practice’’ (p. 46). One single added word— 
“the enforced difference ’—would have done the Presbyterians 
the justice which Dr. Whiting has done the Quakers. 

His list of authorities (pp. ix-xvi) is an excellent one, though 
the references in the footnotes are not always to the edition which 
he quotes (¢.g., Note 5, p. 18). The only omission of importance 
which we have noticed is William A. Shaw, History of the English 
Church, 1640-1660, which, though not treating of his period, 
would in several instances (e.g., the statement about Cheshire, 
p. 43) have enabled him to be more complete and accurate in his 
references to earlier events. One is, however, a little annoyed 
by his method of using references, when one finds that a reference 
to Calamy or to Palmer, placed at the end of a definite piece of 
information about some ejected minister, is not the authority for 
that statement, but merely an indication of the fact that the said 
minister is dealt with by those writers. 
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The Index is a useful one—a good compromise between meti- 
culousness and mere hack-work. While the print and paper are 
a credit to the S.P.C.K., one feels that their proof-reader might 
perhaps have “ spotted” some of the misprinted references, and 
ought certainly to have saved the author from several times 
(¢.g., pp. 234, 241, 243, 253) dubbing the last book of the Bible 
by the popular misnomer “ Revelations.” 

As a finger-post to the voluminous literature of these twenty- 
eight years, this book will save much searching, for the author has 
missed very little of it, and gives sufficient data to enable the 
student to look up matters for himself. But it is a serious 
criticism to have to make upon a work by one in Dr. Whiting’s 
position, that it can be trusted only as a finger-post, and that the 
scholar must for himself verify every statement in it before accept- 
ing it. Yet this must be deliberately said. Dr. Whiting, for 
instance, places in inverted commas many a sentence which has 
no right at all to be there, because it is his own summary and not 
the words of the author, as well as many another that is in- 
accurately reproduced. This is not an occasional lapse, but a 
practice. Examples may be found, for instance, on p. 6 (Calamy), 
p. 18 (Calamy), p. 44 (Baxter), p. 48 (Baillie). And even when he 
summarises, without quotation marks, he is not always fortunate 
in his summary; thus he says that Stillingfleet “‘ took a large 
house” for Richard Kennet (p. 18), whereas Calamy, whom he 
gives as his authority, says “ assisted in taking.” The statement 
that the patron ‘‘ requested” Sacheverell to nominate a friend 
(p. 20) is somewhat different from that of Calamy, who says that 
the patron offered to put in a friend, if Sacheverell thought this 
lawful. 

Sometimes both these unsatisfactory methods are combined. 
In the story about Baxter (p. 52), Dr. Whiting writes, “‘ Baxter 
said he had never refused ” to wear a tippet, when his authority 
merely says that Baxter denied that he had “ spoken any such 
word,” the whole controversy being not about the fact of refusal, 
but about the terms in which the refusal was couched. And Dr. 
Whiting closes the story by quoting the words “ the manner of 
your refusing it made me think you were not well pleased,” when 
his authority reported the words as “ perhaps the manner of your 
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refusing it might make me think you were not well pleased.” 
What pleasure or satisfaction can a scholar have in thus altering 
a quotation ? 

Titles of books are frequently inaccurately given; instances 
are L’Estrange’s pamphlets (p. 51), Keach’s work (p. 97, note). 
Sometimes two titles are erroneously combined, as in the case of 
Tillinghast’s books (p. 236). There are many little careless 
errors of copying: two occur in a single line (p. 500) where we 
have “ something unwisely, if not unfoundedly ” for an original 
of ‘‘ something unwarily, if not unsoundly.” 

Speaking of the church courts, Dr. Whiting says (p. 43), “ In 
England the laity were in the minority always,” probably a mere 
lapsus calamt, though an important one, for “ majority.” On 
p. 44 he has “‘ December ” for ‘‘ September,” on p. 47 he confuses 
Newcourt with Palmer, on p. 490 he speaks of Robert Brooke for 
Robert Greville, Lord Brooke. These are examples of lack of 
care, which also shews itself in the misspelt names of persons and 
places such as Humphrey for Humfrey (which might be considered 
a matter of taste only), and John Drury for the well-known 
John Dury. 

When such matters as these obtruded themselves on notice as 
one went through the work, it seemed worth while to look a little 
carefully into some one item, in order to form a fair judgment of 
the reliability of Dr. Whiting’s work. The interesting and often 
misjudged controversy between Crofton and Gauden (pp. 484-488) 
offered a fitting episode. (One may note in passing that Dr. 
Whiting has treated the name Zachariah Noctroffe, used by the 
libeller of Zachary Crofton to protect himself from legal con- 
sequences, as a genuine name (p. 425), and has indexed it as such.) 
With such a critical examination, then, of this episode, we conclude 
our notice of this book. 

To begin with, Dr. Whiting makes the first book in the con- 
troversy to be Crofton’s “‘ Fastening of St. Peter’s Fetters.”” This 
was the second work by Crofton in the controversy, and is thus 
correctly placed by Dr. Whiting two pages later, under the Greek 
words of the title, ‘‘ Analepsis Anelephthe”; but he does not 
know that these two are one and the same work. He then speaks 
of ‘“‘ Analusis,’”"—the work with which Gauden opened the whole 
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question,—as being his reply to Crofton. 

He seems to be quite ignorant of the reason why Crofton cast 
his first work—‘“ Analepsis ’—into the form of a letter to Sir 
Lawrence Bromfield, namely that Gauden’s book (which perhaps 
Dr. Whiting has not seen) had been in that form, and had (says 
Gauden) been written at Bromfield’s suggestion. Dr. Whiting 
says that “ the chief part of the argument” of this work deals 
with the question whether oaths are always binding : as a matter 
of fact only ten pages out of thirty-six are concerned with it. 

His misquotation of the preface to “‘ Analepsis Anelephthe ”’ 
(not “‘ Analephthe ’’) shows a complete lack of understanding of 
the essential fact that the Covenant was not only a Presbyterian, 
but a Royalist, document. He says of Crofton, “ In the preface 
he said that he had been loyal to the King during his exile, and 
nevertheless the Covenant was binding on his conscience.” 
“ Nevertheless ’’ is Dr. Whiting’s word, and as inserted by him 
must mean that he supposes royalism and the Covenant to be 
incompatible. What are Crofton’s words? He relates that 
“such was my loyalty to the King’s Majesty in his late unjust 
exile, and the cogency of the Covenant on my conscience ”’ that 
he came under the censure of the Committee of Discretion. Quite 
clearly these are two concurring, not opposing, reasons; and 
this is well known to be the historical position of the Covenanters. 

There follows an extraordinary misquotation. Dr. Whiting 
places in inverted commas, without the slightest indication of any 
omitted words, a selection from the first paragraph of Crofton’s 
book, and has (one hopes by lack of intelligent perusal, and not by 
deliberate alteration) entirely changed its sense and purpose. 
To understand the position both passages must be quoted. First 
Dr. Whiting’s passage—within quotation marks, be it re- 
membered—‘‘ I pursue Dr. John Gauden’s metaphor, that the 
solemn and sacred oaths should be deemed St. Peter’s bonds and 
that Protestant divines should not by Popish arguments attempt 
his release to the establishment of the Papatum alterius mundi of 
episcopacy in lawn sleeves.” Now Crofton,—indicating the 
omissions of some parenthetical expansions of the sentence, for 
the whole paragraph is a single sentence. “If... . I may 
pursue Dr. John Gauden’s Metaphor, I cannot but tell you, men’s 
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prophane neglect and contempt of the Covenant did not a little 
perplexe me; but that Solemn and Sacred Oaths should be 
deemed S. Peters Bonds; and that Protestant Divines . . . 
should by Popish arguments, attempt his Release, to the Re- 
establishment of the Papatum alterius mundi of Episcopacy in 
Lawn Sleeves . . . . did much more afflict my spirit.” The 
omission of an “if” and of a “but,” the insertion of a “‘not,”’ and 
the excision of the grammatical conclusion of the sentence, and 
then the inclusion of the whole within quotation marks, is a 
procedure for which it is extraordinarily difficult to find a suitable 
description. After this, the mere gratuitous alteration of a 
quoted phrase a few lines later is a small matter ; the first words 
of two successive paragraphs in Crofton’s book are run into a 
continuous quotation, and the second sentence is given as “ I love 
St. Peter in bonds better than in the Pope’s chair.”” The original 
is “‘ Truly, Sir, I love S. Peter better in bonds, than in the Popes 
Lordly Chaire.” Why quote and alter ? 

Dr. Whiting persistently calls Gauden’s next book “ Anti-Baal 
Berith ” and says, “‘ The title sufficiently explains its contents. 
The Covenant was a Covenant with Baal.” (How “ Anti-Baal” 
could mean “ with Baal,” is not evident.) As a matter of fact, 
the title of that book was ‘‘Anti Baal-Berith”’; but the precise 
significance of this strange combination of Latin and Hebrew 
might have puzzled students, were it not for a phrase in Gauden’s 
preface, where he refers to Crofton and Burges as “ these two 
antagonists, or Baal-Beriths.” The only possible meaning is 
that Baal is used in the sense of ‘‘ Lord,” and that these two 
Puritans are described as Lords of the Covenant. (It is Crofton, 
on the other hand, who used Baal as a proper name, in the title 
of his reply, “‘ Berith Anti-Baal,’’ evidently meaning a Covenant 
against Baal, or idolatry.) 

The ‘“‘ Anatomy,” wrongly included by Dr. Whiting as one of 
the pamphlets “ evoked ” by Crofton’s work, is an answer to the 
original work of Gauden. 

Dr. Whiting says that “Crofton replied to these and others 
in 1661 in ‘ Mr. Crofton’s Case.’”” But this pamphlet is not by 
Crofton ; it bears on its title-page ‘‘ Printed for the Authours,” 
and is an address to Lord Clarendon concerning Crofton, signed by 
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Henry Griffith, Henry Hall, James Green, and Thomas Eaton. 

Dr. Whiting has apparently conned somewhat superficially 
the book which he calls “ A Serious View, etc.” (though in a 
footnote four pages further on he gives the correct title—‘‘ A 
Serious Review, etc.”). For he says that Crofton allowed that 
Presbyterian ministers might be re-ordained under certain 
conditions. He then reproduces the substance of the words on 
the top of the second page of Crofton’s pamphlet, but does not 
seem to know that they are immediately preceded—at the foot 
of the first page, of course—by the words, addressed to his War- 
wickshire correspondent, “‘ Sir, your case is thus stated by yourself, 
and must be considered before it can be resolved” ; nor does he 
seem to have proceeded so far as the fifth page, where (after three 
pages devoted to the consideration of the terms used in the state- 
ment of the case) Crofton comes to resolve it in these words, 
“My judgment and most serious thoughts do resolve your enquiry 
in the negative thus (viz.) A Minister ordained . 
presbyters . . . . cannot with a good conscience 
re-ordained by a bishop.” Dr. Whiting thus represents the 
thesis of this very important pamphlet of Crofton to be the exact 
opposite of what it is. 

He also refers to this ‘‘ Serious Review ’’ as Crofton’s “ earlier 
work ” and contrasts it with his “later violence,” as if Crofton 
were degenerating as he entered into controversy with Gauden. 
As a matter of fact, this ‘“‘ Serious Review” is the latest of the 
three books, being dated ‘‘ 26 Feb. 1660-61,” while “‘Analepsis ”’ 
is dated “ July 8th, 1660,” and “ Analepsis Anelephthe” was 
issued in November, 1660. 

Dr. Whiting says that ‘“‘ Mr. Crofton’s Creed touching Church 
Communion ” is at the end of Jerubbal Justified, whereas it is at 
the end of Aaron-bimnucha, by Womack. 

Unfortunately one has little reason to believe that these four 
pages are a specially unfavourable sample of the whole work. 

S.W.C. 
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“JOHN KNOX.” 
By Epwin Murr. 
(Jonathan Cape, 12s. 6d. ; republished in ‘‘ Life and 
Letters ’’ Series.) 

The sub-title of this book is “ Portrait of a Calvinist.” We 
should rather call it “‘ Caricature of a Calvinist.” In his Preface 
the Author states that he is writing in a realistic temper, and 
attempting “ to tell in contemporary terms how a typical Calvinist 
and Puritan lived, felt and thought.’ He claims to be without 
theological bias, but obviously is strongly biassed against Calvinism, 
which may help to account for the one-sided picture of Knox 
which he gives. 

The volume, which is certainly, as a piece of writing, attractive 
and interesting, does not profess to be a full biography of Knox. 
With its statement of facts there is little fault to be found, but 
when a conclusion unfavourable to Knox can be drawn it is drawn, 
and the result, we feel, is not at all fair to the Reformer. Cer- 
tainly Knox had many failings, but is it true to say that he had 
no sense of justice, and that he was disingenuous, vindictive, and 
incapable of living in peace? There was a time when he was 
living quite peaceably in Geneva under Calvin, but he could not 
be at peace while there were wrongs to be righted in the sphere 
in which, at any given time, he found himself. Also is it just 
to him to hint that the only reason for his refusal to accept the 
Bishopric of Rochester and the living of All Hallows was his fear 
of coming trouble under Mary? The only good qualities that 
Mr. Muir can find in him are his vehemence, his persistence, and 
his incorruptibility. In summing up Knox’s influence on Scotland 
all he can find to say is, ‘“‘ What Knox really did was to rob 
Scotland of all the benefits of the Renaissance”’! Surely against 
that there is something to be said about his educational policy, 
which is very lightly passed over in this book. 

The chapter dealing with Knox in England is entitled “ Knox 
Hardens.” While he was suffering in the galleys he was a more 
or less humane person, and believed in a humane God, but now 
his attainment to power and influence was hardening him and 
hardening his theology. ‘‘ For now he was acquiring more power, 
and simultaneously, by a convenient evolution, God was beginning 
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to acquire more power too.” The passage on Knox and the 
Black Rubric is far from clear, and conveys the impression that 
Knox was able to get sitting instead of kneeling at Communion 
accepted in the Prayer Book of 1552, though probably this is not 
intended. Criticism in detail, however, is not necessary. It is 
the whole tone of the book, and the “ turn” the writer gives to the 
incidents with which he deals, that will appear questionable and 
unfair to Knox, to those who have a more sympathetic under- 
standing of what he was trying to accomplish and the odds he 
was up against. Did he not, as one of our leading Ecclesiastical 
historians puts it, help Scotland to find her soul ? F. J. S. 


FASTI ECCLESIAE SCOTICANAE. Volume VIII. 
(Oliver and Boyd, 1928.) 


It is with a sense of shame that the Editor of the Journal 
realises the long interval between the publication of this con- 
cluding volume of so monumental a work, and his notice of it. 
But, having ascertained the fact that this volume contains a mass 
of information about England, he must not, even at this late 
date, pass it over without notice. For the labours of Dr. W. S. 
Crockett and his editorial committee no words of praise can be too 
high ; fulness and care in every detail, impartiality, careful 
bibliography are among the excellent features. 

To us the most interesting portion is that of ‘‘ Charges in 
England, now extinct, or merged with other congregations.” The 
editors have interpreted the scope of this with a wise liberality, 
and we find records of such places as Wycombe (1688-1692), 
Wisbech (1761), Blennerhassett (1770-1772), Whitby (1768), 
Deal (1773-1775), Ramsgate (1742-1761), Oulton (1773-1776), 
and many others. The origin and duration of the Presbyterianism 
of this type of congregation would be a fascinating investigation 
for some student. There is also an excellent bibliography, 
occupying five pages, of works relating to England. 
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JOHN KNOX’S GENEVAN SERVICE BOOK, 
1556. 


By Witi1aAM D. MAXwELt, B.D., Ph.D. 
(Edinburgh and London: Oliver & Boyd.) 


This volume was not published in time for us to give it the 
careful attention it deserves, but a more or less cursory glance is 
sufficient to show its importance and value to all interested in 
the origins of the Worship of the Reformed Churches. As 
Professor Jas. Mackinnon says in a “‘ Foreword,” it is “‘ a genuine 
contribution to the study of the liturgical history of the Reformed 
Church.” It isa very thorough piece of work which will doubtless 
remain a standard in English, not only on “ Knox’s Book ”’ itself, 
but on early Reformed worship generally. The part that ‘“‘ Knox’s 
Book ” played in the ecclesiastical struggles in England during 
Elizabeth’s reign is well-known. 

Dr. Maxwell’s book is divided into three parts—Introduction 
and History ; Texts and Notes; and Appendices. Part I traces 
briefly the circumstances at Frankfurt and Geneva which led to 
the preparation of the Genevan Service Book, and then proceeds 
to deal with the origins of the various Services contained in it. 
Specially interesting is the section on the Sunday Morning Service, 
which doubtless many good Presbyterians would be surprised 
to know can be traced back to the Mass, through Calvin and 
Bucer, whose Strasburg services were a modification, gradually 
arrived at, of Diebold Schwarz’s first German Mass at Strasburg 
in 1524. In worship the Reformers were not innovators so much 
as simplifiers, Calvin himself having “‘a most sympathetic 
understanding of the ancient worship of the Church.” Part I 
concludes with a full Bibliography showing the Genealogy of the 
“ Forme of Prayers,” etc., of 1556, together with the later editions 
to 1565. 

Part II contains the actual text of the Liturgical sections of 
“ Knox’s Book,” with the Latin version, ‘“‘ Ratio et Forma,” from 
a text which has never before been reprinted, in parallel columns. 
This Latin version has been supposed by some scholars to have 
been derived directly from Valerain Pullain’s “‘Liturgia sacra,” 
but Dr. Maxwell makes it clear that it is simply a translation 
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of the English book, prepared for the benefit of Calvin and others 
who did not know English. To the Texts are added copious 
Notes, and indeed one feature of the whole volume is the Notes 
accompanying each section, which contain much valuable and 
interesting material. In part III there are Appendices on 
various matters of Liturgical interest, such as the “ Reader’s 
Service,” the origin of which is said to lie in Matins, and which 
is therefore quite distinct from the Sunday Morning service 
proper; the Scripture lections; attitude during Prayer; frequency 
of Communion, etc. 

The book is of course mainly of value to historians, yet the 
Author keeps in touch with current problems, and makes some 
practical suggestions which will interest all to whom the Public 
Worship of the Church is a living concern. Specially important 
for such aswell as for the historian is his emphasis on the develop- 
ment of the Reformed Sunday Morning Service from the central 
Service of Christendom. ‘“‘ The main Sunday service should 
always follow the scope and sweep of the Eucharist, even though 
the Bread and Wine be not present.” 

But again we say that Dr. Maxwell’s book is to be commended 


above all to the historian, for whom it is primarily intended. He 
will find it invaluable, and will in future naturally turn to it as 
the fullest and most authoritative work available on Knox’s 
Genevan Service Book and on early Reformed Worship generally. 
F.J.S. 





OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH OF WALES. Vol. XV. Nos. 1 to 4. 

Among the many excellent articles, one on Trevecca and its 
Colleges and another on Robert Raikes are of wider interest. 
The Journal has a fine appreciation of the late Secretary, Dr. 
Morgan Hugh Jones, who was also Curator of the Museum and 
Editor of the Journal. While he was a thorough and eager 
student of history, with a high ideal of persevering and final 
research work, he was a man of wide sympathies and activities. 
“He has so endeared himself to us all by reason of his character, 
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his many activities, and his whole hearted devotion to whatever 
he took in hand, that the news of his death brought overwhelming 
grief.” Besides being the highest authority on the history of 
Welsh Presbyterianism, he was a fine preacher and a successful 
pastor. Born in Treherbert in 1874, he was a pupil teacher before 
entering Trevecca and Aberystwyth, where he graduated with 
honours. He was ordained in 1902, did educational work in 
Trevecca Preparatory, and was a leader in Sunday School work. 
“‘ Others have been appointed to take his place, but not to fill it.” 


THE JOURNAL OF THE FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

Vol. XXVII. 

This Journal is always the despair of other Editors, for Dr. 
Norman Penney has a great gift of attractive presentation of his 
material, with full notes on every point in the various documents. 
Every corner of space is utilised without any appearance of 
crowdedness. 

Two delightful supplements are the ‘‘ Pen Pictures of the 
London Yearly Meeting,” full of varied interests, describing 
spiritual movements, personalities, fashions in dress and in home 
life. We have come across a passage (p. 60) which has a special 
interest for our Church. It is dated 1799, showing how long the 
Friends had antedated ourselves in this matter. 

“It was to me a cause of admiration how cordially the Men’s 
Meeting united with this new measure of Men and Women being 
appointed by their separate Yearly Meetings to unite in visiting 
Quarterly Meetings, it being the first time that the Society had 
adopted such a practice. It has, however, been a settled principle 
in my mind for several years that the more Men and Women are 
united in religious service the more it will promote the best 
interests of our Society, seeing that Male and Female are one in 
Christ, and whatever relates to the mind (so far as Divine influence 
is to be regarded as the qualification for religious service) there 
can be no distinction of sexes.” (Richard Cockin.) 


JOURNAL OF THE PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, PHILA- 
DELPHIA. Vol. XIV. Nos. 1 to 4. 
This Journal reproduces from ‘‘ The Living Church” for 
October 5th, 1929, a beautifully clear and judicial statement of 
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the negotiations leading to the great Scottish Church Union, 
written by Dr. Robert Forgan. No better statement could have 
been presented to the American historians. 

The excellent series of Biographies of the Alumni of the Log 
College has unfortunately been broken off unfinished by the death 
of its author, the Rev. George H. Ingram. The Great Awakening 
about 1740, in which Jonathan Edwards, George Whitefield and 
Gilbert Tennent took part, contains much of interest to those 
who are to-day prayerfully and wistfully scanning the spiritual 
horizon for the little cloud the size of a man’s hand. 

The Society has had an irreparable loss in the person of Dr. 
Louis F. Benson. The paragraph which tells of his labours for 
the Society reminds us that, mutatis mutandis, our own Society 
is fortunate in the possession of a kindred spirit. ‘‘ Dr. Benson 
was an indefatigable collector of books, both for his own private 
library, and for the Library of the Presbyterian Historical Society. 
He studied second-hand dealers’ catalogues assiduously. He was 
a persistent visitor to second-hand book stores, and he carried on 
an active correspondence with dealers and collectors both in 
this country and abroad. His desk as he left it in the Historical 


Society indicates his practice. Various rare books are there 
preserved, some of them with catalogue entries clipped out and 
folded in, in keeping with the method which he followed for 
many years.” 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITARIAN Historica Society. Vol. IV. 

Pt. 4. Oct., 1930. 

** James Martineau and Sunday School Work.” This contains 
a series of interesting letters to Mr. T. C. Clarke, the Superin- 
tendent of his School. 

“ Hackney College and William Hazlett.” (Part II). 


RECORDS OF THE ScoTTISH CHURCH History Society. Vol. IV, 
Part I. 
Dr. A. Mitchell Hunter continues his discussion of “‘ The 
Celebration of Communion in Scotland since the Reformation.” 
In “ The Office of Superintendent, 1560-81,” Rev. A. Moffatt, 
B.D., traces the idea of this office to Calvin’s own writings. 
“ Edward Irving and Annan.” By Frank Miller, F.S.A. Scot. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE WESLEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

March, 1930. Account of the oldest Methodist Chapel in 
Scotland—Dunbar. 

June, 1930. ‘‘ Early Methodism in Dalkeith.” 

Article on Portland Chapel, Bristol. “ Wait till he (John 
Wesley) was gone, he had himself told Bradburn, and the Metho- 
dists would be ‘ a regular Presbyterian Church ’.” 

September, 1930. Whitefield’s First Visit to Scotland, June 
30th, 1741. ‘“‘ My business seems to be to evangelise, to be a 
presbyter at large ’’ (on invitation to ally himself with the move- 
ment for Scottish ecclesiastical reform by joining ‘‘ The Associate 
Presbytery.’’) 

December, 1930. 


BAPTIST QUARTERLY. 

January, 1930. ‘“‘ Baptismal Regeneration” (H. J. Wicks). 
Note on Cartwright’s interpretation of John iii. 5. 

“Prisoners in Devon and Cornwall in 1672.” Domestic State 
Papers of Charles II giving duplicate lists of Presbyterians and 
others conceivably worthy of pardon. 

1690. Robert Kirk, of Aberfoyle, on Thomas Plant, a Baptist 


Minister—‘ He called Saint John, John; Saint Paul, Paul; which 
Presbyterians and Quakers do not.” 

April, July, October. Articles by W. S. Samuel on Charles- 
Marie de Veil, with noteson his relations with English Presbyterians. 

July.“ Baptists in a Huguenot Temple, La Patente Church, 
Spitalfields.” Editor’s note as to the Baptist Church in Brown’s 
Lane—“ Zoar Church was founded in 1807 by John Bailey, who 
hired a building erected about 1740 for Presbyterians in Great 
Ayliffe or Great Alie Street, Stepney.” 


CONGREGATIONAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY TRANSACTIONS. 

April, 1930. “‘ The ‘ Free Churches ’ of Norwich in Elizabethan 
and Early Stuartian Times” (H. N. Dixon)—“ rather Presby- 
terian than Independent in the precise nature of their Church 
polity.” 

“Norwich Exhibits,” including many of Presbyterian interest. 


“The Dissenting Academies (17th and 18th Centuries), by 
E. V. Price. 
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September, 1930. ‘‘ Mr. Pepys and Nonconformity”’ (A. G. 
Matthews, M.A.). 


“The Works of Richard Baxter. A Bibliography.” (A. G. 
Matthews, M.A.) 


BULLETIN DE LA SOCIETE DE L’HISTOIRE DU PROTESTANTISME 

FRANGAIS. 

January-March, 1930. Article by Ph. Dally on Henri Justel, 
appointed Royal Librarian at London, 1689. Letter from 
Richard Simon to Justel—‘‘ Depuis que vous étes 4 Londres vous 
m’avez mandé que vous alliez tantét aux églises des Episcopaux, 
tantét a celle des Puritains, et quelquefois aux assemblées des 
Anabaptistes. Que dira votre bon ami, M. Compton, Evéque 
de Londres ?” 

April-June. Note on visit of Lord Mayor of London (Sir W. 
Waterlow, of Huguenot descent) to Paris, May, 1930. 

July-Sept. ‘“‘ Inauguration de la Maison de Calvin 4 Noyon 
le 6 Juillet 1930.” Messages from Moderator of the English 
Presbyterian Church and from President of Presbyterian Historical 
Society of England, with a speech by H. J. Cowell on Calvin and 
the English Reformation. 

Review by L. de Saint-André of G. Constant’s ‘“‘ La Reforme 
en Angleterre ; le Schisme anglican ; Henry VIII, 1509-1547.” 

October-December. Note on Protestant Exhibition, Central 
Hall, Westminster, October, 1930. Is wrong in stating that the 
picture attributed to Holbein of Edward VI giving the Charter to 
John a Lasco was loaned by the Presbyterian Historical Society 
of Scotland. This picture is in the Museum of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society of England. 

Article on the Tetrapolitan Confession of 1531, by Jean Adam. 
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BOOKS BY MEMBERS OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
PUBLISHED DURING THE YEAR. 

NotE.—It is desired to make this list as complete as possible each year. Reports 

of books published will be welcomed by Rev. F. J. Smithen, “ Cratee,”” Wadham 

Road, Walthamstow, E.17, who will also be glad to receive notification of any 

omissions from this list. 

ALEXANDER, Rev. ARCHIBALD, D.D.—Everyman’s Christmas. 
(Jas. Clarke & Co. Ltd., 1/-.) 

Bonar, Miss M.—Great Englishmen, by M. R. Keary and M. Bonar. 
(G. Bell & Sons.) 

Bruce, Dorita FAiRLEY.—The King’s Curate: a Story of the 
Covenanters. (John Murray, 7/6.) 

CoLLIGAN, Rev. J. Hay, M.A.—What was Jesus like? (A. H. 
Stockwell, People’s Pulpit Series. 2/6.) 

GILLIE, Rev. R. C., D.C.L.—The Later Story of the Hebrews. 
(National Sunday School Union, 2/6.) 

HEDGMAN, Ernest.—The Purpose of Travel, and other Essays. 
(Farncombe & Sons.) 

Hunter, Rev. W. T., M.A.—Silhouettes. (Old Royalty Book 
Publishers, 3/6.) 

Jounston, Rev. J., M.A.—The Discovery of God. (A. H. Stock- 
well, People’s Pulpit Series, 2/6.) 

MacIver, Rev. K. I., M.A.—Jn Memoriam: Sermons. (Philip 

Son & Nephew, 3/6.) 

MAXWELL, Rev. W., Ph.D.— John Knox's Genevan Service Book, 
1556. (Oliver & Boyd, 12/6.) 

Muir, RamMsay.— How Britain is Governed. (Constable, 12/6.) 
Political Consequences. (Thornton Butterworth, 2/6.). 

Smmpson, Rev. Prof. P. Carnecie, D.D.—Essentials. (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 5/-.) 

Suaw, W. B., F.R.Hist.S.—The Session Clerk, his Functions 
and Duties. An address before the Presbytery of Manchester 
Office Bearers’ Association, March 1931. (R. Aikman & 
Son, 8vo, pp. 12, 9d.) 

StarritT, Rev. S. S., B.A.— Life of Nansen. (R.T.S., 2/6.) 

WALKER, Rev. T., D.D.—A Converted Pharisee’s Open Letter. 
(A. H. Stockwell, People’s Pulpit Series, 2/6.) 

Wituiams, Rev. B. Scott, B.A., B.D.—Life in Christ, and other 
Sermons. 

Wyon, Otive.-- The Challenge of Central Asia. (World Domi- 
nion Press.) 
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CURATOR’S REPORT. 


The Hon. Curator and Librarian has pleasure in submitting 
his Fourteenth Annual Report. 


1. THE LIBRARY. 

The resources of our collections have been of service to various 
students who have appreciated the accessibility and convenience 
afforded. 

We are grateful for the continued generosity and thoughtfulness 
of friends both within and without the membership of our Society, 
and for the help of new friends in adding to our collections. 

Especially do we appreciate the further valued gifts from 
Councillor Thomas Gray,of York,and Dr. D. M. Mackay (Prospect 
Street, Hull). 

An interesting group was the score or more volumes of Associa- 
tion books with the late Rev. A. J. Scott, M.A. (1805-1866), one 
time assistant to Edward Irving, of Regent Square, and afterwards 
first principal of Owen’s College (now the University), Manchester. 
There are also volumes of his MSS and a hearer’s note books 
of his unpublished address, table and field talk. 

We would alsorecord our thanksto the Rev. W. W. D. Campbell, 
M.A., Mr. George Downie (Liverpool), Mrs. Jeffrey (Leytonstone), 
Miss Thomson (Aberdeen), Rev. D. Macrae Tod, the Rev. J. Hay 
Colligan, M.A., for the two magnificent folios of “‘ Annotations” 
by the Westminster Assembly of Divines, the Session of Highbury 
Presbyterian Church, Mrs. Cummings (Timperley), Rev. R. C. 
Gillie, M.A., D.C.L., Professor Anderson Scott, D.D., Rev. W. S. 
Ferrie, M.A., the Executors of the late Robert Whyte, Mr. J. 
Cameron (Wallington), Rev. J. Harper King, M.A., the Secretaries 
of the Presbyterian Fellowship, Mr. John Barr (Tooting), Mr. 
David Hewitson (Mount Pleasant, Birkenhead), Mrs. Richards 
(New Barnet), and Mr. W. K. Macdonald, M.A., Mr. R. D. 


McGlashan and the Rev. J. Lyon Ainslie, M.A., of Kirkfieldbank, 
Lanark. 


We are indebted to Mrs. Dr. William Watson of Birkenhead for 
a complete set of the publications of her honoured husband, also to 
the Hon. Song Ong Siang for copies of his interesting publication, 
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and to Mr. James Thomson, F.S.A. (Scot.) per the General Secre- 
tary for his two splendid volumes on “ Silchester.” 


2. RECORDS. 

The growing importance of this section is of the greatest value 
to the Church. 

In this connection we would express our thanks to A. Theodore 
Brown, Esq., M.A. (Mount Pleasant, Liverpool), Rev. Nichol 
Grieve, M.A., the General Secretary, Mr. Robert Sloan (Heaton), 
Rev. W. W. D. Campbell, M.A., Mr. Lewis Seymour, Mr. W. E. 
Hedgeman (Putney) and Mr. Geo. Angus (North Shields). 

The Council have added by purchase two vellum bound volumes 
of the Session Minutes of the Scots Church, Swallow Street, 
London, from December 16th, 1734, to January 22nd, 1806, and 
Treasurer’s Cash Account from January 3rd, 1737, to September 
9th, 1770, from which copious extracts were made in last year’s 

Journal. 

A large quantity of valuable papers touching the history of the 
First Secession Congregation, Gloucester Street, Liverpool, 
1808-1827, and of its successor, Mount Pleasant, from 1827, were 
deposited by Mr. David Hewitson the Session Clerk for preserva- 
tion, a trust we gladly accept. 

A Volume of the Records of Coupland Street U.P. Church, 
Manchester, was received from Mr. J. Boyd per Mr. E. M. Miller, 
F.C.A. 

By favour of the Rev. Donald Ross a group of papers connected 
with the Tooting case, the Caledonian Chapel (founded 1851) 
and transcripts on vellum of the baptismal records of the following 
London Congregations, Lambeth: Verulam Scotch Church, 
pp. 16 folio; Scotch Church, Crown Court, pp. 6 folio; Southwark 
pp. 7; Shakespeare’s Walk pp. 6; St. Andrew’s Scotch Church, 
St. Vincent Street pp. 50; Scots Church, Woolwich, pp. 54; 
Swallow Street Scotch Church, pp. 29; London Wall Scotch 
Church, pp. 12; Chadwell Street Scotch Church, pp. 8; River 
Terrace, Colebrooke Row, pp. 5 ; Caledonian Church, pp. 7, signed 
by Edward Irving and 51 pp. folio of Regent Square, 1827-1840. 


3. MSS. 
In this section the most valuable item was contributed by A. 
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Theodore Brown, Esq., M.A., Barrister, of Liverpool, who gifted 
the large leather bound MS. by his grandfather, the late Rev. 
George Brown, M.A., LL.D., of the Secession and U.P. Church. 
This unique collection formed the basis of the work of Mackelvie 
and of the erudite volume of Dr. Robert Small. 

Of very great interest is a group of nine autograph letters written 
to Dr. Philip Doddridge by the Rev. Obadiah Hughes (1695- 
1751), Rev. Joseph Williams of Kidderminster, Rev. J. Gibbs 
of Stratford, and Rev. Nathaniel Lardner (1684-1768). 

It is hoped from time to time portions of these MSS will be 
printed in the “ Record” section of our Journal. 


4, THE MUSEUM. 

Dr. S. W. Carruthers presented the private seal of Dr. 
Joseffy, a former Jewish Missionary of our Church; Mr. David 
Hewitson the Moulds for the Mount Pleasant Communion Tokens. 
The Minister and Session of Risley Presbyterian Church deposited 
their original collection plate of 1706, and a fine pewter com- 
munion paten, part of the plate presented to the Congregation 
by the Presbytery of Lancashire in 1843. 

The most valuable addition was the four silver two-handled 
cups and two silver patens from the original communion plate 
of the old 18th century Presbyterian foundation at Hackney. The 
beautiful pieces form part of the original set of six cups and six 
patens, two cups and four patens being retained by the Con- 
gregation of St. Ninian’s, Golders Green, to whom the plate 
was lent by the Church and Committee of the Presbytery of 
London North on the foundation of the Congregation. 

We also received from St. Andrew’s, Stockton-on-Tees, the 
custody of surplus plate consisting of two communion cups and 
two flagons. 


5. THE GALLERY. 

The section is enriched by the addition of the portrait of the 
ex-Moderator, the Rev. P. J. Maclagan, M.A., D.Phil., D.D. to 
““The Moderators’ Gallery.” It was painted by his son, Mr. 
Philip Douglas Maclagan, and is an excellent likeness. For this 
gift we are indebted to the subscribers per Mr. John McLennan of 
Frognal. 
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Two small items of great interest are a miniature on Ivory of 
the Rev. William Steel, M.A. (1713-1752), Minister of the Scots 
Church, London Wall, 1751-1752; and one in water colour of the 
Rev. James Paterson (1771-1858), Minister of Harbottle, 1811- 
1846, 


6. PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Interesting additions to this section have been made by the 
Rev. M. Forsyth, of Crookham, Rev. J. L. Ainslie, M.A., B.D., 
of Kirkfieldbank, Lanark, Mrs. Dr. William Watson, Dr. S. W. 
Carruthers, Miss Porteous, Mr. David Hewitson, Mrs. Maclean, 
Mrs. Kellock, Mrs. Warden (Edinburgh), the Rev. Dr. D. C. 
Macgregor, Rev. Dr. Martin Lewis and Lieut.-Col. Fraser of 
Sydenham. 


7. BLOCKS. 

The Society has a considerable collection of half tone blocks 
and zincos of persons, places and subjects Presbyterian, and is 
always ready to lend these for use on payment of a small fee plus 
postage both ways. 

The Curator desires again to acknowledge with gratitude the 


valued colleagueship of Miss Lillian W. Kelley, M.A., and Mr. 
Richard Adamson, whose services are invaluable. 
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List of Members. 


LIFE MEMBERS: Perrsons—34. 


Allan, Mr. Henry, 31, Clerkenwell Green, E.C.1. 

Anderson, Mr. James, Braidwood, — N.6. 

Anderson, Sir Kenneth, Bart., K.C.M 

Barclay, Councillor Robert Noton, J. P. “Mobberley Hall, Mobberley, Cheshire. 

Barclay, Rev. Thomas, M.A., D.D., Eng. Presb. Mission, Tainan, Formosa. 

Barr, Mr. John, F.C.1.S., 34, ‘Dalebury Road, S.W.17. 

Brown, Matthew Taylor, M.Sc., 16, Bisham Gardens, Highgate, N.6. 

Buchanan, Mr. J. Gray, J.P., 3, Broadlands Road, Highgate, N.6. 

Carlyle, Mr. E. J., i F.R.Hist.S., Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Clanahan, Mr. H.C., J.P., ‘‘ Roxana,”’ Park Road, Hale, Cheshire. 

Craigmyle, Rt. Hon. Lord of Craigmyle, 9, Bolton Gardens, S.W.5. 

Dobie, Mr. W. Glen, F.R.1.B.A., Braehead, Poplar Road, Oxton, Birkenhead. 

Elias, Mr. E. A., 11, Dunraven Road, West Kirby, Cheshire. 

Elmslie, Rev. Prof. W. A. L., M.A., D.D., Westminster College, Cambridge. 

Fabian, Mr. James, 6, Daleham Gardens, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

Fairbairn, Mr. A. Dodds, 67, Watling Street, E.C.4. 

Galbraith, Mr. W. L., M.A., 57, Netherhall Gardens, Hempstead, N.W.3. 

Guthrie, Mr. Alex., J.P., 10, Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. 

Lamont, Mr. John, 59, Redington Road, N.W.3. 

McCallum, Mr. D. B., Leasowe, Church Road, Whitchurch, Glamorganshire. 

Millett, Mr. C. F. 

Muir, Mr. Ramsay, M.A., Pembroke House, The Green, Richmond, Surrey. 

Oman, Rev. J. 'D. D., Ph.D., Principal, Westminster College, Cambridge. 

Reid, Mr. J. Christie, 14, Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 

Robertson, Mr. G. D., North Bank, St. John’s Road, Bowdon, Cheshire. 

Roger, Mr. George, The Tiled House, Offington Gardens, Worthing, Sussex. 

Roxburgh, Mr. J. R., M.A., LL.B., Dunedin, Madingley Road, Cambridge. 

Sloan, Mr. L. G., 42, Redington Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

Smail, Dr. J. A., Rothbury, Northumberland. 

Steel, Mr. James, M.A., 17, Lyndhurst Gardens, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

Thompson, Mr. Stephen, Milland House, Liphook, Hants. 

ate 3 Mr. Joseph H., M.V.O., 5, Compayne Mansions, Compayne Gardens, 
N.W.3. 

Wylie, Rev. W. S. Herbert, M.A., Authors’ Club, 2, Whitehall Court, S.W.1. 

Young, Mr. James, ‘‘Medlow,’ * Lansdowne Terrace, Grand Parade, Eastbourne 


LIFE MEMBERS: Institutions—4. 


CAMBRIDGE: Library Committee, Westminster College. 

MANCHESTER : Public Libraries (L. Stanley Jast, Librarian, Piccadilly). 

MANCHESTER: Rylands Library (Henry Guppy, M.A., LL.D., Librarian). 

New York: The Library, Union Theological Seminary (Dr. W. W. Rochwell, 
3041, Broadway, New York.) 


ORDINARY MEMBERS—159. 


Aikman, Mr. James, 16, Clifton Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

Ainslie, Rev. James L., M.A., B.D., The Manse, Kirkfieldbank, near Lanark, 
Scotland. 

Alexander, Mr. G. W., Highfield, Hawkskead, Ambleside. 

Annan, Miss S. F., 18, Compton Terrace, N.1. 

Austin, Mr. Roland, The Public Library, Gloucester. 

Baldwin, Mr. B. J., 9, St. Catherine’s Road, Bootle. 
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Barr, Mr. James, 31, Hotspur Street, Tynemouth. 

Baxter, Mr. Alexander, 28b, Coolhurst Road, Crouch End, N.8. 

Bayman, Mr. Walter, 2, Edward Street, Swinley, Wigan. 

Beddow, Mr. George, 204, Henfold Road, Tyldesley, Lancs. 

Bishop, Mr. W. H., 49, Shaftesbury Avenue, Southampton. 

Black, Mr. K. Macleod, 33, Fernleigh Road, Winchmore Hill, N.21. 

Bremner, Mr. Robert, 10, Granville Road, Pendleton, Manchester. 

Bridge, Mr. Thomas, Ramore, Tyldesley, Lancs. 

Brown, Mr. A. Theodore, ‘‘ Carfax,’’ St. Michael’s Hamlet, Liverpool. 

Brown, Mr. Gavin, 51, Crouch Hill Road, Crouch End, N.8. 

Brown, Mr. P. Gordon, 28, Abinger Road, Bedford Park, W.4. 

Burns, Mr. R. J., 45, Norland Square, Holland Park, W.11. 

Cairns, Rev. J., D.D., O.B.E., V.D., J.P., Glencairn, 24, Bridgend, Duns, 
Berwickshire. 

Calder, Mr. Alexander, 112, Cathedral Road, Cardiff. 

Campbell, Mr. J. A., F.C.A., Lindores, Redhill, Surrey. 

Campbell, Rev. W. W. D., M.A., B.D., St. George’s Manse, West Croydon, 
Surrey. 

Campbell, Mrs., St. George’s Manse, West Croydon, Surrey. 

Carruthers, S. W., M.D., Ph.D., 50, Belvedere Road, London, S.E.19. 

Carter, Mr. J. Graham, 66, Northwick Avenue, Kenton, Harrow. 

Colligan, Rev. J. Hay, M.A., The Manse, Cliveden Road, Hough Green, 
Chester. 

Connell, Mr. Buchanan, 12, Platts Lane, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

Crockett, Rev. W. S., M.A., D.D., The Manse, Tweedsmuir, Scotland. 

Cross, Rev. William, M.A., 177, Corporation Street, Stafford. 

Dale, Professor J.B., Craigness, Presburg Road, New Malden, Surrey. 

Dixon, Mr. J., 18, Westbourne Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 

Douglas, Mr. W. J., Sunny Cote, Kendal. 

Duncan, Rev. W. Wallace, M.A., St. Andrew’s Manse, Old Dover Road, 
Canterbury. 

Drury, Mr. A. Douglas, 1, The Crossways, Barn Hill, Wembley Park. 

Drysdale, Mr. J. G., M.A., 41, Clarence Road, Southend-on-Sea. 

Feasey, Mr. G. T., J.P., F.C.A., Burwood Lodge, Oakdale Road, Streatham, 
S.W.16 


Ferrie, Rev. W. S., M.A., 14, York Road, Erdington, Birmingham. 

Fleming, Mr. David Hay, LL.D., 4, Chamberlain Road, Edinburgh. 

Fleming, Rev. J. R., D.D., 44, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

Fotheringham, Mr. J. K., M.A., D.Litt., 6, Blackhall Road, Oxford. 

Fowler, Mr. A. J., 8, King Henry’s Road, N.W.3. 

Gagie, Mr. George, 160, Woodburn Road, Ashington, Northumberland. 

Gilbert, Miss, Bruchefield, Paddington, Warrington. 

Gillie, Rev. R. C., M.A., D.C.L., 5, Lansdowne Crescent, Bath. 

Gilroy, Mr. Thomas, 19, Grove Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Glen, Mrs., The Manse, Ardrishaig, Argy!lshire. 

Goldsworthy, Rev. Wm. W., Bayfield, York Road, Babbacombe. 

Gray, Councillor Thomas, Kildonan, Severus Avenue, Acomb, York. 

Grieve, Rev. Nichol, M.A., 3, Devonshire Road, Liverpool. 

Hamilton, Rev. W. H., M.A., 44, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

Hardesty, Mr. George, 8, Marlowe Road, Wallasey. 

Harrison, Mr. F. O., ‘‘Arvon,” Ollerbarrow Road, Hale, Cheshire. 

Harvey, Rev. Francis, B.A., The Manse, 28, Glenmore Road, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. 

Henderson, Miss, c/o Misses Sloane, 8, Westhall Gardens, Edinburgh. 

Henderson, Mr. John, 68, Muswell Road, Muswell Hill, London, N.10. 

Henderson, Mr. J. S., Brook House, Southill Road, Chislehurst, Kent. 

Hobbs, Mr. W. G., 122, Mortlake Road, Kew Gardens, Surrey. 
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Holmes, Mr. Robert W., Ross Lea, Woodlands Road, Sale. 
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How, Rev. E. J., B.D., 16, Freelands Road, Bromley, Kent. 

Howatson, Rev. John, M.A., The Manse, Stamfordham, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Hume, Mr. Thomas, 43, Heath Hurst Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
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Sunderland. 
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Polson, Mr. A. J., Ingleneuk, Buck’s Avenue, Oxhey, Herts. 
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Potter, Mr. James, High Lea, Hough Lane, Tyldesley. 

Pressby, Miss Isabella P., ‘‘ Ladbroke,’’ Scarcroft Road, York. 

Ramage, Archibald, 48, Kent Road, Gravesend. 

Ramsay, Rev. Alexander, D.D., ‘“‘ Highgate,” Nether Street, Finchley, N.12. 

Reid, Mrs., The Manse, 2, Leazes Terrace, Hexham. 

Revie, Dr. Dugald, Ashleigh House, Ashington, Northumberland. 

ees Rev. W. Lewis, M.A., D.D., 33, Crediton Hill, West Hampstead, 
N.W.6. 

Robertson, Mr. C. H., 45, Hymer’s Avenue, Hull. 

Robson, Mr. R. S., “‘ Falstone,’’ Broomfield Avenue, Walkerville, Newcastle. 

Rose, Mr. Thomas, 103, Rosebery Road, Muswell Hill, London, N.10. 

Sanderson, Mr. William, Stott’s House Farm, Walkerville, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Scott, Rev. Professor C. Anderson, M.A., D.D., 1, The Bounds, Westminster 
College, Cambridge. 

Seacombe, Presbyterian Church Guild, per J. S. Duff, 5, Danehurst Road, 
Wallasey. 

Shaw, Mr. David, Boydell’s Farm, Dalton, Wigan. 

Shaw, Mr. James, 45, Hanover House, Regent’s Park, N.W.8. 

Shaw, Mr. W. B., F.R. Hist. S., F.S.A. (Scot.), 56, Sandy Lane, Stretford, 
Manchester. 

Shaw, Mrs. W. B., 56, Sandy Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 

Simpson, Rev. Professor Carnegie, M.A., D.D., 2, Westminster College Bounds, 
Cambridge. 

Sinclair, Mr. William, 55, Anderson Road, Erdington, Birmingham. 

Smail, Mrs. J. T., Guernsey, Springfield, R.O. Nilgiris, South India. 

Smith, Rev. G. M., Westville, Stroud Road, Gloucester. 

Smith, Rev. Charles, 112, Albert Avenue, Sedgley Park, Prestwich, Manchester. 

Song Ong Siang, The Hon., M.A., LL.M., V.D., C.B.E., 365, Orchard Road, 
Singapore. 

Smithen, Rev. F. J., M.A., “Cratee,’”” Wadham Road, E.17. 

Stephen, Mr. Alexander, “‘ Hilderville,” Town Road, West Derby, Liverpool. 

Stephen, Mr. J. B., 50, Serpentine Road, Liscard, Cheshire. 

Stewart, Rev. John W., M.A., B.D., 32, Dalston Road, Carlisle. 

Stitt, Mr. J. Carlton, LL.D., J.P., “‘ Kirkside,”’ Croxteth Gate, Liverpool. 

Taylor, Sir Andrew T., J.P., F.S.A., 21, Lyndhurst Road, Hampstead, N.W.3 

Taylor, Rev. Arthur F., M.A., 26, Shelley Road, Worthing. 

Temple, Mr. W. V., The Lodge, Portland Avenue, Grimsby. 

Tenney, Rev. S. M., D.D., Historical Foundation of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Churches, Montreat (N.C.), U.S.A. 

Thomson, Mr. David, 147, Harley Street, London, W.1. 

Vine, Mr. E. A., “‘ Melville,’” Norwood Road, Stretford, Manchester. 

Walker, Mr. W. G., M.A., Crosby House, Oundle, Northants. 

Warwick, Mr. Thos. H., 41, Westbury Road, New Southgate, N.11. 

Watson, Mrs. John, 3, Sefton Drive, Liverpool, S. 

Watson, Mr. Robert, P. 14, Ashland Avenue, Wigan. 

Webb, Mr. George, 307, London Road, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

Whitehorn, Mrs. 5, Compayne Mansions, Compayne Gardens, N.W.3. 

Whitehorn, Rev. Roy, D., M.A., M.B.E., 37, Eastmount Road, York. 

Whyte, Mr. J. B., “Avoca,” Douglas Avenue, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

Williams, Mr. Gurnall C., Angorfa, Cressington Park North, Liverpool. 

Williams, Dr. J. McG., 20, St. Patrick’s Road, Coventry. 

Williams, Rev. P. O., The Parsonage, Johnson Street, Tyldesley. 

Williams’ Library, Trustees of Dr., Gordon Square, London, W.C. 

Williamson, Mr. Benj., 31, Folly Lane, Warrington. 

Young, Mr. James C., 85, The Drive, Hove, Sussex. 
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CONGREGATIONAL MEMBERS—226. 


ALDERSHOT: Mr. C. S. Maries, 69, Queen’s Road, Aldershot. 

ALNWICK: St. James’s—Mr. Alex. Lawrie, Clive Terrace, Alnwick. 

ASHINGTON : St. George’s—Dr. Dugald Revie, Ashleigh House, Ashington, 
Northumberland. 


Barnet, New: St. Augustine’s—Mr. Ed. Henderson, ‘‘ Harberton,”’ Clifford 
Road, New Barnet, Herts. 

Batu: Trinity—Mr. Sydney Robinson, Lansdowne Croft, Bath, Somerset. 

Bavincton: See Stamfordham. 

Betrorp: Dr. D. T. McDonald, South Bank, Belford. 

Berwick: Bankhill—Mr. P. Cowe, Low Green, Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Berwick: Spittal, St. Paul’s—Rev. F. J. Chambers, B.A., The Manse, 
Spittal, Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Berwick: Wallace Green—Mr. W. J. Marshall, Northumberland Avenue, 
Berwick-on-Tweed. 

BEXHILL: St. George’s—Mr. John Pollock, The Red House, Sutherland 
Avenue, Bexhill-on-Sea. 

BIRKENHEAD : Grange Road—Mr. W. Glen Dobie, F.R1.B.A., “ Braehead,” 
Poplar Road, Oxton, Birkenhead. 

BIRKENHEAD: Rock Ferry—Mr. George Gallie, 32, Green Lawn, Rock 
Ferry, Birkenhead. 

BIRKENHEAD: St. Andrew’s—Mr. J. H. McLean, 7, St. Aidans Terrace, 
Birkenhead. 

BIRKENHEAD: St. Paul’s—Mr. Stevenson Halliday, 30, Rocky Bank Road, 
Devonshire Park, Birkenhead. 

BIRKENHEAD: Trinity, Claughton—Mr. T. N. Philip, 51, Bidston Road, 
Birkenhead. 

BrrMIncHaM: Erdington—Mr. D. Mackenzie, 135, South Road, Erdington, 
Birmingham. 

BrrMINGHAM: Nechells—Mr. Chas. Hathaway, 96, Whitehead Road, Aston 
Manor, Birmingham. 

BLACKBURN: St. George’s—Mr. Robert Fergusson, Solicitor, 9, Tackett’s 
Street, Blackburn. 

BLackHILL: St. Andrew’s—Mr. J. P. Ferguson, 24, Queen’s Road, Blackhill, 
Co. Durham. 

BLUNDELLSANDS: Mr. W. M. Fernie, ‘“‘ Balmore,” St. Andrew’s Road, 
Blundellsands. 

Bitvu : Bridge Street—Mr. T. E. Hope, 16, Arcadia Terrace, Blyth. 

BoLTon # St. Andrew’s—Mr. Robert L. Henshaw, 61, Hampden Street, 
Bolton. 

Botton : Somerset Road—Mr. E. N. Lack, 10, Bertrand Street, Bolton. 

Bootre : Trinity—Mr. B. J. Baldwin, 9, St. Catherine’s Road, Bootle. 

BournEMOouTH: St. Andrew’s—Mr. P. Henderson, 24, Firs Glen Road, 
Bournemouth. 

Bowpon : Trinity—Mr. F. O. Harrison, “‘ Arvon,’’ Ollerbarrow Road, Hale, 
Cheshire. 

BrapForp: Mr. Henry Gaskarth, 11, Sunbridge Road, Bradford. 

Brampton: Mr. Henry Penfold, F.S.A. (Scot.), ‘‘ Bordersyde,”” Brampton, 
near Carlisle. 

BrisTo. : St. James’s—Mrs. Sandison, 51, Shadwell Road, Bishopton, Bristol. 

Bromiey: Trinity—Mr. James Caverhill, ‘ Crichness,’’ Sundridge Avenue, 
Bromley, Kent. 

BuRTON-ON-TRENT: Mr. James Pye, 5, Mervyn Road, Burton-on-Trent. 

CaMBRIDGE: St. Columba’s—Mr. Harold Porter, M.A., 103, Grantchester 
Meadows, Cambridge. 
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CANTERBURY: St. Andrew’s—Mr. R. J. Watson, 30, Nunnery Road, 
Canterbury. 

Carcrort: St. Andrew’s—Dr. J. Malloch, The Manor House, Askern, 
Doncaster. 

CarpDIFF: Roath Park—Mr. Walter Nicol, 57, Penywain Road, Roath, 
Cardiff. 

CARLISLE: Fisher Street-—Mr. Alex. Mudge, Teesdale House, Dalston Road, 
Carlisle. 

CARLISLE : Warwick Road—Mr. James Jardine, 2, Norfolk Road, Carlisle. 

CuatHaM: St. Andrew’s—Mr. Lewis Harrison, 13, Malvern Road, Gillingham, 
Kent. 

CHATTON : 

CHELTENHAM: St. Andrew’s—Mr. Chas. Smith, ‘‘ Simla,” Leighton Road, 
Cheltenham. 

CHESTER: St. Andrew’s—Mr. Walter Ferguson, 65, Parkgate Road, Chester. 

CLEATOR Moor: Rev. W. D. Purdy, M.A., Crossmount, Cleator Moor. 

DerByY: Mr. J. G. Barker, 2, Renal’s Street, Derby. 

DoncasTER: Trinity—Mr. Robert Paterson, 80, St. Mary’s Road, Doncaster. 

Doucias: St. Andrew’s—Mr. J. B. Whyte, ‘“‘ Avoca,” Douglas Avenue, 
Garden City, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

EASTBOURNE: St. Andrew’s—Mr. F. E. Fermor, Virginia Villa, Whiteley 
Road, Eastbourne. 

Eccies: Mr. R. W. Low, 9, Richmond Grove, Eccles. 

EDENBRIDGE: Mr. B. W. Piper, Medway House, Cowden, Kent. 

EMBLETON : Mr. John Lamb, Christon Bank, Embleton. 

FELIXSTOWE: St. George’s—Mr. E. H. Barnes, ‘“‘ Avoca,” Leopold Road, 

Felixstowe. 

GATESHEAD: Brighton Avenue—Mr. A. O. Shepherd, 10, West Street, 
Gateshead. 

GATESHEAD: Durham Road—Mr. R. Tynemouth, 19, Claremont Place, 
Gateshead. 

GATESHEAD: Park Terrace—Mr. T. Lumsden, 7, Dryden’s Road North, 
Gateshead. 

GLOUCESTER: Whitefield Memorial—Mr. A. H. Palmer, “ Fairhaven,”’ Argyll 
Road, Wotton, Gloucester. 

GOSFORTH: Mr. A. B. Maxwell, ‘‘ Craigmore,” North Gosforth, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

GREENWICH : St. Mark’s—Mr. Wm. L. Austin, 196, Victoria Road, Charlton, 
S.E.7. 

GrimsBy: Mr. W. V. Temple, “‘ The Lodge,” 22, Portland Avenue, Grimsby. 

HANLEY: Trinity—Mr. W. H. Shaw, 7, Havelock Place, Shelton, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

Harrow: Trinity—Mr. J. A. Anderson, ‘‘ Traquair,” The Gardens, Harrow- 
on-the-Hill. 

HARROGATE: St. Paul’s—Mr. W. J. Douglas, 11, Treesdale Road, Harrogate. 

HEBBURN: St. Andrew’s—Mr. A. Barclay, 23, Buchanan Street, Hebburn- 
on-Tyne. 

HESWALL : Mir. S. Harvey, ‘‘ Beeston,” Heswall Hills, Birkenhead. 

HoLyBourneE: Trinity—Rev. William Souper, M.A., “Ansty,” Alton, Hants. 

HorNcuLIiFFE : Mr. W. Miller, Woodbine Cottage, Horncliffe. 

Hove: Mr. S. McKerrow, 13, Ferndale Road, Hove. 

HUDDERSFIELD: St. James’s—Mr. R. W. Rankine, 26, Imperial Road, 
Huddersfield. 

Hutt: Holderness Road—Mr. W. Lilley, 4, South View, Sherburn Street, 
Holderness Road, Hull. 

Hut. : Newington—Mr. Jas. P. Moffat, 454, Anlaby Road, Hull. 

Hutt: Prospect Street—Dr. D. M. Mackay, 15, Albion Street, Hull. 
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IpswicH : Mr. O. Tetsall, Globe House, Dalton Road, Ipswich. 

LreEps : Cavendish Road—Mr. M. W. Clement, 16, Hanover Square, Leeds. 

Leeps: Trinity—Mr. Geo. Anderson, Parkfield, Park Crescent, Roundhay, 
Leeds. 

LEICESTER: St. Stephen’s—Mr. W. J. Crabb, M.A., “‘ Pomona,” Shanklin 
Drive, Leicester. 

LITTLE Sutton: Mr. J. Pickering Jones, Little Sutton, near Birkenhead. 

LIVERPOOL: Canning Street—Dr. F. G. McCaughey, 3, Percy Street, Liver- 

1 


pool. 
LIVERPOOL: Everton Valley—Mr. H. Clunas, 3, Kitchener Drive, Orrell 
Lane, Liverpool. 
LIVERPOOL: Fairfield—Mr. Geo. Sutherland, M.A., B.Sc., ‘ Belvedere,” 
24, Ashton Drive, Hunts Cross, near Liverpool. 
LIvERPOOL : Green Lane—Mr. R. R. Sloan, 48, Guernsey Road, Stoneycroft, 
Liverpool. 
LIVERPOOL: Mount Pleasant—Mr. David Hewitson, 129, Grove Street, 
Liverpool. 
LIVERPOOL: Princes Road, Trinity—Mr. John Wilson, Ramornie, Nicholas 
Road, Blundellsands. 
LIVERPOOL: Queen’s Road—Mr. Chas. F. Lumby, M.A., 82, Shiel Road, 
Liverpool. 
LIVERPOOL: St. George’s, Myrtle Street—Mr. John Harvey, 23, Lomond 
Street, Edge Lane, Liverpool. 
LIVERPOOL: Smithdown Gate, St. Columba’s—Rev. J. H. Wishart, B.A., 
5. Arundel Avenue, Liverpool. 
LIvERPOOL: Union—Mr. James Lawson, 29, Tunville Road, Fazackerley, 
Liverpool. 
LIVERPOOL: Wavertree—Mr. Rich. Carmichael, 49, Mead Way, Wavertree, 
Liverpool. 
LIVERPOOL: Orrell Park, Trinity—Mr. C. H. Briggs, 63, Moss Lane, Orrell 
Park, Liverpool. 
Lonpon: Battersea, St. Andrew’s—Mr. E. Q. King, 153, Bennerley Road, 
S.W.11. 
Lonpon : Bermondsey—Mr. H. Smith, 173, Breakspear Road, Brockley, 
S.E.4. 
Lonpon: Bayswater, St. Paul’s,—Mr. Frank C. Cana, F.R.G.S., 3, St. 
Lawrence Road, London, W.10. 
Lonpon : Camberwell—Miss M. Fraser, M.A., 6, Bredow Road, Camberwell, 
S.E.5. 
Lonpon: Camden Road—Rev. Geo. P. Wallace, M.A., B.D., 57, Hilldrop 
Road, London, N.7. 
Lonpon: Clapham, Trinity—Mr. John C. T. Murray, 12, Steep Hill, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 
Lonpon : Clapton—Mr. O. Rosie, 30, Glyn Road, Clapton, E.5. 
Lonpon: College Park—Alderman John McKenzie, J.P., 80, Sutherland 
Avenue, W.9. 
Lonpon: Cricklewood—Mr. L. P. Perkins, 17, Skardu Road, Cricklewood, 
N.W.2. 
Lonpon : Crouch Hill—Mr. Robert Rule, M.A., 6, Waltersville Road, N.19. 
Lonvon : Croydon, St. George’s—Mrs. Campbell, The Manse, Oakfield Road, 
West Croydon, Surrey. 
Lonpon: Croydon, St. Paul’s—Mr. W. E. Gawthorp, F.S.A. (Scot,), 
18, Dornton Road, South Croydon. 
: Dulwich, Christ Church—Mr, J. Peterson, 24, Reedham Street, 
1 


Lonpon: Ealing, St. Andrew’s—Mr. J. Mansel Lewis, 36, Creffield Road, 
Ealing, W.5. 
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Lonpon: East Ham—Mr. Gordon Murray, 115, Browning Road, Manor 
Park, E.12. 

Lonpon: East India Road—Rev. Peter McMillan, 243, Burdett Road, 
Limehouse, E.14. 

Lonpon: Enfield, St. Paul’s—Mr. H. A. D. Brown, ‘“‘ Gladesmere,”’ Little 
Park Gardens, Enfield. 

Lonpon: Finchley—Mr. G. A. Ross, L.L.B., ‘‘ Sunnyside,’”’ Beechwood 
Avenue, Church End, Finchley, N.3. 


Lonpon: Frognal, St. Andrew’s—Mr. Buchanan Connell, 12, Platt’s Lane, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 

Lonpon: Golder’s Green, St. Ninian’s—Mr. T. S. Barber, 75, Wentworth 
Road, Golder’s Green, N.W.11. 

Lonvon : Goodmayes—Mr. A. P. Cook, 36, Mafeking Avenue, Seven Kings. 


Lonpon: Hammersmith, St. Andrew’s—Mr. Geo. Croll, 7, Foster Road, 
East Acton. 


Lonpon: Hampstead, Trinity—Mr. Harold Williams, 29, West Head Drive, 
N.W.1. 

LonpDon : a Margaret Michael, 14, Compton Road, Highbury, 
N.l 


LONDON : » Highgate—Mr. Matt. T. Brown, B.Sc., 16, Bisham Gardens, 
Highgate, N.6. 

Lonpon: Hither Green—Mr. Geo. Morton, 150, Bellingham Road, Catford, 
S.E.6. 

Lonpon : Ilford—Mr. R. S. Goodwin, 402, Cranbrook Road, Ilford. 

Lonpon: Kensington, St. John’s—Mr. Niven Matthews, 38, Westcroft 
Square, Ravenscourt Park, W.6. 

Lonpon : Lambeth—Mr. G. A. Flood, 29, Renfrew Road, London, S.E.11. 


LONDON : a Travers Buxton, M.A., J.P., 12, Cambridge 
Square, W 


LONDON : Muswell i Hill—Mr. W. A, Crawford, 39, Windermere Road, Muswell 
Hill, N.10. 


: “ Oxendon ’’—Mr. William Brown, 1, King’s College Road, N.W.3. 
Palmer’s Green, St. George’s—Mr. R. Grant, J.P., ‘‘ Ivydene,” 
Avenue Road, Southgate, N.14. 
Lonpon : Putney—Mr. E. Hedgman, 168, Leen Gate Gardens, S.W.14. 


Lonpon: Regent Square—Mr. Lewis Seymour, ‘“‘ Bradda,” 178, Beehive 
Lane, Ilford, Essex. 

Lonpon: St. John’s Wood—Mr. A. D. Drury, 1, The Crossways, Barn Hill, 
Wembley Park, Middlesex. 

Lonpon : Stepney, John Knox—Mr. John Wilson, 17, British Street, Bow, 
E.3 


Lonpon : Stoke Newington—Mr. James Donaldson, 53, Fairholt Road, N.16. 

Lonpon: Stratford, Trinity—Mr. James Smith, 200, Grove Green Road, 
Leytonstone, E. 11. 

Lonpon: Streatham, Trinity—Mr. H. F. Towsey, 18, Ambleside Road, 
Streatham, S.W.17. 

Lonpon: Tooting, St. Peter’s—Mr. David Watson, 13, Dalebury Road, 
S.W.17. 


Lonpon: Upper Norwood, St. Andrew’s—Mr. R. Hoggan, Comely Bank, 
87, College Road, S.E.21. 

Lonpon: Wallington, Christ Church—Mr. J. P. Goodsir, 81, Marchmont 
Road, Wallington. 

Lonpon: Wandsworth—Mr. Henry B. Brown, 34, Melody Road, Wands- 
worth, S.W.18. 

Lonpon : Watford, St. Stephen’s—Mr. A. Whitford Anderson, F.R.1.B.A. 
58, High Street, Watford, Herts. 
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Lonpon: Wembley, St. Andrew’s—Mr. C. E. Wakefield, 61, Oakington 
Manor Drive, Wembley. 

Lonpon: West Ealing, St. Aidan’s—Mr. H. G. R. Droste, 29, Lancaster 
Gardens, West Ealing, W.13. 

Lonvon : Willesden—Mr. William Greig, Rothiemay, Briar Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 

Lonpon: Wimbledon, Trinity—Mr. H. J. Burrows, “Salcombe,” 37, Conn- 
aught Road, New Malden, Surrey. 

Lonpon: Wood Green, St. James’s—Mr. T. H. Warwick, 41, Westbury 
Road, N.11. 

MANCHESTER: Chorlton-cum-Hardy—Mr. Jas. Aikman, 16, Clifton Road, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER : Didsbury, St. Aidan’s—Mr. W. W. Pettigrew, 4, The Beeches, 
West Didsbury. 

MANCHESTER: Grosvenor Square—Mr. S. R. Oman, 43, Shaw Road, Heaton 
Moor, Stockport. 

MANCHESTER: Heaton Chapel, St. Andrew’s—Rev. Marshall N. G. Gray, 
M.A., 31, Lea Road, Heaton Moor, Stockport. 

MANCHESTER: Higher Broughton—Mr. William Tullis, 2, Tewkesbury Drive, 
Prestwich. 


MANCHESTER: Longsight—Mr. Adam Macfadyen, 336, Plymouth Grove, 
Manchester. 

MANCHESTER: Moston—Rev. E. W. Philip, M.A., 20, Oakbank Avenue, 
Moston, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER: Pendleton—Mr. W. W. Crawford, 111, Fitzwarren Street, 
Pendleton. 

MANCHESTER : Trinity, Cheetham Hill—Mr. Geo. Seals, 49, Danesbury Street, 
Cheetham Hill. 

MANCHESTER: Whalley Range—Mr. Chas. Clarke, 236, Ayres Road, Old 
Trafford. 

MANCHESTER: Withington—Professor John Shaw Dunn, M.D., ‘‘ Maylands,” 
Brook Road, Fallowfield. 

MARYPORT: Rev. John Tudhope, The Manse, Maryport, Cumberland. 

MIDDLESBROUGH: Park Church—Mr. J. J. Porter, 57, Woodlands Road, 
Middlesbrough. 

MorPETH : St. George’s—Mr. F. E. Schofield, ‘‘ The Retreat,’’ Morpeth. 

NEWBIGGIN-ON-SEA : Mr. W. Gray, 8, Seaton Avenue, Newbiggin-on-Sea. 

NEWCASTLE : Benwell—Mr. Pyle, 173, Strathmore Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NEWCASTLE : Heaton—Mr. Robert Sloan, 56, Rothbury Terrace, Newcastle. 

NEWCASTLE: Jesmond—Mr. A. Morrison Rose, 31, Grosvenor Place, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

NEWCASTLE: John Knox,—Mr. T. Gilroy, 19, Grove Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

ewcenss : College Road—Mr. A. Davison, 100, Cartington Terrace, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NEWCASTLE: Trinity—Mr. George Wilkie, 15, Salisbury Gardens, Jesmond, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NEWCASTLE: Westmorland Rd.—Mr. J. Donald Bain, 66, Rye Hill, N.-on-T. 

NEWCASTLE: Wingrove—Mr. A. J. Thompson, 33, Curtis Street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Norwam: Mr. John Aynsley, Norham-on-Tweed. 

NortH SHIELDs : Howard Street—Mr. T. F. Mawson, 8, Albion Road, North 
Shields. 

NortTH SHIELDS: Northumberland Square—Mr. Geo. Angus, 37, Percy Park, 
Tynemouth. 

NOTTINGHAM: Mansfield Road—Mr. William Allan, 11, Gedling Grove, 
Nottingham. 
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NotTTincHaM: St. Andrew’s—Mr. D.S. Arundel, Swanston, Private Road, 
Nottingham. 

PARKGATE: Neston and Parkgate—Mr. G. R. Caldaw, Kenmere, Parkgate 
Road, Neston, Wirrall. 

PeLaw: Mr. Walter J. Baird, 2, Croxdale Terrace, Pelaw-on-Tyne. 

PriymoutuH: Mr. T. S. Matthews, 2, Napier Terrace, Plymouth. 

PortsmotuH: St. Andrew’s—Mr. J. Johnston, 21, Angerstein Road, Ports- 
mouth. 

Preston: St. Paul’s—Mr. John Wood, 27, Stanleyfield Road, Preston. 

RamsBottom: Mr. William Barcroft, 111, Victoria Street, Ramsbottom. 

Ramsey, Isle of Man; Mr. A. E. Rattenbury, “ Glenareldyn,’”’ Lezayre, 
Isle of Man. 

REDCAR: 

REDHILL AND REIGATE: St. Paul’s—Mr. J. A. Maclean, “ Parkwater,” 
Reigate, Surrey. 

RisLtey: Mr. Rich, Glover, The Manse, Risley, Warrington 

ROcHDALE: Trinity—Mr. J. B. Stewart, 25, Falkland Avenue, Spotland, 
Rochdale. 


St. HELENS: Rev. James Pringle, B.A., B.D., The Manse, St. Helens. 

St. LEONARD’s: St. Columba’s—Mr. George Webb, 307, London Road, St. 
Leonards. 

Sate: Mr. A. W. Highet, 80, Urban Road, Sale. 

SEAHAM Hargour: Mr. Thos. W. Naisbitt, Woodside, Springfield Street, 
Seaham Harbour. 

SEATON Burn: Mr. Cyril Lawrence, The Manse, Seaton Burn. 

SEATON DELavaL: Dr. James Anderson, Hastings Cottage, Seaton Delaval. 

SELANGOR: St. Andrew’s—Dr. G. C. McGregor, Weld Road, Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor, Federated Malay States. 

SHEFFIELD: St. James’s—Rev. James Wallace, M.A., 217, Abbeyfield Road, 
Titemoor, Sheffield. 

SHREWsBuURY: St. Nicholas’s—Mr. E. Moore, Ruby Cottage, Ditherington, 
Shrewsbury. 

SILLoTH: Mr. Wm. Tod, 83, Eden Street, Silloth. 

SINGAPORE: Mr. E. J. Cassells, Institution Mansions, Singapore, Straits 
Settlements. 

SouTHAMPToN: St. Andrew’s—Mr. Thos. Holmes, ‘ Resolis,”” Alma Road, 
Southampton. 

SOUTHEND: St. George’s—Mr. John Bruce, Blakeholme, Vicarage Lane, 
South Benfleet, Essex. 

SoutHport: St. George’s—Mr. Graham Morrison, 31, Grange Road, Southport. 

Sout SHIELDS: Laygate—Mr. G. W. Rudd, 1, Park Avenue, South Shields. 

SouTH SHIELDs: St. John’s—Mr. Thomas Shaw, 33, Harton Lane, S. Shields. 

SoutH SureLtps: St. Paul’s—Mr. W. T. Jackson, 5, Horsley Hill Road, 
South Shields. 

StaFFrorpD : Mr. Arthur Coates, Rising Brook, Stafford. 

STAMFORDHAM AND BAVINGTON: Rev. John Howatson, M.A., The Manse, 
Stamfordham, near Newcastle. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES: St. Andrew’s—Mr. John Bell, “ Cranbourne,” Yarm 
Road, Stockton-on-Tees. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES: St. George’s—Mr. Wm. McIntyre, ‘ Tarfside,” West 
Villas, Stockton-on-Tees. 

SUNDERLAND: North Bridge Street— 

SUNDERLAND: Roker—Mr. R. J. Wilson, J.P., M.P., 4, Sidecliffe Road, 
Roker, Sunderland. 

SUNDERLAND: St. George’s—Mr. Foster Thompson, 18, Thornhill Terrace, 
Sunderland. 
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Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study of the 
history of Presbytery in England, and the collecting of manuscripts, books, 
portraits, paintings, and objects relating thereto. These shall become the 
property of the Presbyterian Church of England, and the Society shall 
act as custodian. 

3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested in its work, 
but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible for election to the Council. 
The annual subscription shall be five shillings. Payment of three guineas 
constitutes the donor a Life Member. The ‘Life’ subscription for a Society 
or Institution shall be five guineas. 

4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council consisting 
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5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of Assembly, 
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7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Assembly through 
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8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual Meeting, 
by a two-thirds majority of the members present and voting. Not less 
than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed change shall be given to the 
Secretary, whose duty it shall be to communicate the same to the members, 
at least ten days before the Meeting. 
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London, S.E.19; Rev. F. J. Smithen, M.A., ‘‘Cratee,” Wadham Road, 
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ERRATA. 
57, line 34—For “ June 5th” read “ January 5th.” 
57, line 37—For “ June 12th” read “ January 12th.” 
58, line 23—For “‘ June 25th” read “ January 25th.” 
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